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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
miei! 
HE fog of war begins to lift, and we are slowly gathering 
the main features of the battle of Mukden, one of the 
greatest, and possibly one of the most decisive, of recorded 
fights. The doom of the Russian army was sealed on Wednes- 
day week, when Kuropatkin, misled by the apparent inertia of 
the Japanese during the previous few days, neglected to retreat 
while the way was open. The whole line of the Sha-ho was 
pushed in, and while Nodzu thus held the Russians in the 
south, Kuroki was pushing back the weakened left wing 
under Linevitch, and Oku was defeating the strengthened 
right wing under Kaulbars, while Nogi was rapidly wheeling 
round to cut the railway. The main dispositions are clear 
enough, save for the mysterious fifth army under Kawamura, 
which according to one account was with Oku and Nogi on 
the west, and according to another assisted Kuroki on the 
east. On the Thursday night Kuropatkin, seeing that all hope 
was gone, began the retreat he had so long delayed. But the 
hour for a safe retreat had passed. From Mukden the road to 
Tieling is by the railway or the great Mandarin road, or vid 
Fushun by country paths through the hilly country north of 
the Hun-ho. With the flames of the burning storehouses 
behind him, with Nodzu’s fire dominating the line of the 
Hun-ho, with Kuroki close on the east, and with Nogi 
waiting on the railway line, the Russian general succeeded in 
struggling to safety with the greater part of his central army. 
Of the horrors of what was less a retreat than a flight we can 
but dimly guess. It was Leipsic and the retreat from Moscow 
combined ; and, broken in health and spirit, Kuropatkin from 
Tieling begged his Imperial master to relieve him of his 
command. 











Tieling, whatever reinforcements are on the way, could be no 
more than a temporary shelter to an army reduced by half, 
with a victorious and scarcely diminished foe bearing down 
on it from every side. Meanwhile during the early part of 
the week the forsaken Russian wings were struggling 
desperately northward. South and south-east of Tieling is a 
belt of hilly country through which, or alongside of which, 
the retreating forces must pass. Into this inhospitable 
ground Oku and Kuroki on different sides shepherded the 
Russian remnant, and though the larger part seems to have 
gotthrough, there were an immense number of surrenders. The 
reported Russian losses are fifty thousand prisoners, twenty- 
six thousand five hundred killed, and ninety thousand other 
casualties. If the latter items are reduced, the first will 
probably be greatly increased, and we may take it that the 
battle has wiped out almost one-half of the Russian army. 
The total loss to Japan has been under fifty thousand. The 


The news of the operations which followed the great 
catastrophe at Mukden shows that the Japanese were not 
too much exhausted to follow up their victory, and that they 
at once began to press Kuropatkin with remorseless energy, 
On Thursday came the news that the Japanese had driven 
the Russians from Tieling at midnight on Wednesday, and 
had occupied the town. It now remains to be seen whether the 
Russians, in spite of the terrible activity of the Japanese, 
will still be able to make good their retreat to Kharbin, or 
whether they will find that the enemy has already got between 
them and their goal, and in sufficient strength to prevent them 
breaking through. Considering the remarkable mobility of the 
Japanese, and the difficulty of otherwise accounting for Nogi’s 
whereabouts, this last result is more than probable. If they 
are thus cut off from their base, itis difficult to see what could 
save Kuropatkin’s force from total destruction. The possibility 
of an escape vid Kirin to Vladivostok has been spoken of; 
but the distances are too great and the country too difficult 
and barren to make this possible. It is said that the 
Russians are already being reinforced by fresh troops which 
are arriving daily at Kharbin; but even if this is true, it can 
be of little avail in view of the fact that the Japanese are 
now stated on trustworthy authority to have five hundred 
thousand men in the field. It will probably be found that at 
the battle of Mukden they outnumbered the Russians by two 
toone. A strange feature of the great rout at Mukden is the 
fact that a large part of the forces of General Kaulbars 
and General Linevitch seem to have disappeared, whether 
annihilated or lost in the hills does not appear. 


The Russian Treasury has, it is believed, received a severe 
blow, the great financiers of Paris having refused to advance 
any further loans, including the one for £24,000,000, to which 
they had partially agreed. The statement is denied; but it is 
clear from an answer he has given to an inquirer that Lord 
Rothschild believes it, and thinks revolution in Russia, 
whether there is peace or not, so inevitable that the precau- 
tion is only reasonable. Russia already owes to French 
bankers and the French peasantry three hundred and sixty 
millions sterling. Stockbrokers calculate that this great 
blow will compel the Czar to make peace; but they are 
probably mistaken, the Russian Finance Ministry having 
reported to his Majesty that severe pressure will not be felt 
till the conclusion of the war, when it will be easy to raise 
loans. The governing group in St. Petersburg have therefore 
decided to raise one more army and make one more effort 
before throwing up the sponge. This is said to be “bluff” 
only; but we suspect it is a serious determination, which will 
be carried out unless the conscripts and reservists refuse to 
serve any longer in Manchuria. Much will depend upon the 
naval battle which Admiral Togo evidently expects in the 
Indian Ocean; but the key of the situation, as is always 
the case in Russia, rests with the Army. If the soldiers are 
tired of the war, peace will be made; but that is a point upon 
which the opinions of foreigners and of Grand Dukes are 
about equally valueless, Foreigners know nothing of Russian 





soldiers’ opinion, and Grand Dukes know only what the 
officers who court them choose to say. 
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The Russian Government, which had withdrawn the 
censorship on telegrams to the outer world, has now reim- 
posed it, and news of the internal situation will therefore 
come in more slowly. As the curtain drops there is 
evidence that the catastrophe which the upper classes fear 
most of all—viz.; a jacquerie—is close at hand. The peasantry, 
already restless from poverty, are being assured, either by the 
bureaucracy or the revolutionaries, that they are to have the 
land. In no less than forty-five districts, it is said, disturb- 
ances have broken out, the peasantry marching on the 
chateaux, and, when resisted, killing. all they find in them. 
The troops usually “restore order” a little too late, and by 
the latest accounts the movement, which began in the 
government of Orel, is spreading in the North-West and 
South. . All such movements are exaggerated by the terrified 
class exposed to them; but the danger is known to exist in 
Russia, and to be intensified by the general hatred of the 
foreigners, whose sugar refineries ard other factories are 
supposed by the ignorant to carry away wealth from Russia. 
Full narratives written by fugitives will soon reach the West ; 
but it must always be remembered that the vastness of 
Russia, while it embarrasses the Government, arrests also 
any concerted action among insurgents. 


Count von Biilow, the German Chancellor, delivered on 
Wednesday a rather remarkable speech. The Bavarian 
Socialist leader, Herr von Vollmar, had protested against the 
German “ dependence” on Russia as shown in the constant 
sale of liners intended to act as coalships or auxiliary cruisers 
for her fleet, and in many actions of German police, and the 
Chancellor repudiated the accusation. The sales of the 
vessels were legal, and Germany, though she avoided making 
herself disagreeable to Russia, did not “run after her” and 
was not “dependent” on her. He did not believe in a collapse 
of Russia. The French were still assiduously cultivating the 
Russian Alliance, which also the English Liberals desired, 
and, indeed, “ men of insight all the world over are more or 
less convinced that the position of Russia as a Great Power 
will survive the vicissitudes of the present war and the 
difficulties of the present domestic trouble. Just wait and 
see.” That is a remarkable opinion if it is a sincere one, for 
Count von Biilow must have a hundred correspondents in 
Russia; but he omits a detail which would greatly increase 
its weight. Does he, or does he not, expect that the Russia 
of 1910 will be substantially the same as the Russia of 1905 ? 


Count von Biilow has apparently triumphed over the 
economic virtue of the Centre party in Germany. They had 
announced in the Budget Committee their intention of 
rejecting the increased vote for cavalry; but on Tuesday 
they recalled this vote, and agreed to the proposition of the 
War Ministry, only stipulating that the increase should be a 
little more gradual than the officials proposed. Witnessing 
this new departure, the leader of the National Liberals, Herr 
Paasche, also “regretfully” gave way, and the vote will now 
pass the Reichstag. As the Centre last week appeared deter- 
mined, and their electors are opposed to further military 
expenditure, this volfe-face must have been secured by some 
promise to the Catholic party, and the Opposition would like 
greatly to know whet it is. Count von Biilow has much 
difficulty in keeping his majority together, but he manages it 
almost as adroitly as Mr. Balfour. One of his devices is to 
assume as absolute truth that the Socialists, who are always 
protesting against war, would like to go to war with Russia 
on behalf of the Revolutionary party. That would only 
happen if Russia broke up, when Germany could hardly help 
making a serious bid for the Baltic provinces. 





An interesting debate took place in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment on Monday on the Resolution—ultimately with- 
drawn—in favour of a full partnership union between Great 
Britain and Canada moved by Colonel Hughes. After 
Mr. Bruneau, while testifying to the loyalty of the French- 
Canadians to the British Crown, had opposed Colonial 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier replied in an important and judicious speech. 
Colonel Hughes’s project he declared to be impracticable, 
for complete partnership in a union of the Empire could not 
be combined with the maintenance of Colonial Parliaments 
in the rights they already enjoyed. While the relations 





between Great Britain and the Colonies were satis Pig 


and- contentment existed in every part of the Empire, it wa, 
idle to suppose that changes would be made, and futile 
attempt them. The British Empire was an aggregati 
of nations all bearing allegiance to the same Sove = 
but it differed from the Empires of the past in that the 
rested on force, while the British Empire of to-day, wa 
as the great Colonies were concerned, rested altogether on 
the will of the Colonists themselves. Mr. Borden, the leader 
of the Opposition, pronounced himself in hearty sympath 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s movement in favour of wale 
preference, but admitted that so far as it touched the 
material welfare of the people of the British Isles it Wag 
entirely a matter for the British people. 


The reconstitution of the Cabinet, consequent on Mr. 
Wyndham’s resignation, and Lord Onslow’s acceptance of 
the Chairmanship of Committees in the Lords, was com: 
pleted on Monday. Mr. Walter Long goes to the Irish 
Office, and Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes is the new President of tho 
Board of Agriculture; Mr. Gerald Balfour exchanges tho 
Presidency of the Board of Trade for that of the Local 
Government Board, and the Marquis of Salisbury succeods 
him at the Board of Trade. The last appointment was madg 
the subject of a Motion for the adjournment of the House on 
Monday, on the ground that it was undesirable that the 
holder of the office should not be a Member of tho 
Commons. Mr. Balfour met, or rather evaded, the aren. 
ment that his choice had been governed by a desire 
to avoid by-elections by condemning the system of y. 
election,—‘a system which no practical Assembly in the 
world but our own would tolerate for an instant.” Every 
Prime Minister had considered the claims of the Lords tog 
fair share of the great administrative oflices of the State, 
and he had not altered the balance of Cabinet Ministers 
between the two Houses; he had left it where it was. Mr, 
Lloyd-George followed with a lively speech in which ho 
described the reconstitution as “a recasting of the family 
settlement,” and the Motion was rejected by 239 to 167, ora 
majority of 72. 


The Army Estimates were issued on Monday, the total 
being £29,813,110, or a net increase of £913,100. By 
eliminating special charges, the normal Estimates can be 
reduced to £27,980,100, or a decrease on the figures of 
1904-5 of £469,900. But the item of £1,213,000 for the 
rearmament of horse and field artillery—an item which 
should have appeared in the Budget three years ago— 
explains the increased demand on the taxpayer. The 
other principal items are :—£10,101,000, pay of the Army; 
£4,630,000 for supplies and clothing; £3,350,000 for non- 
effective charges; £2,489,000 for armaments and engineer 
stores; £2,330,000 for works; £2,190,000 for transport and 
remounts ; £858,000 for ordnance establishments and general 
stores ; £1,220,000 for the Volunteer corps; £817,000 for the 
Militia; and £438,000 for the Imperial Yeomanry. On the 
ordinary services there is a decrease of £180,000. The number 
of men provided for on the Home and Colonial establishment 
is 221,300,—a decrease of 1,500. We have dealt with tho 
wider issues elsewhere, and will only point out here how 
small is the burden imposed by the Militia, Volunteers, and 
Yeomanry in comparison with the addition they make, 
directly and indirectly, to our military strength, 


The debate on the Navy Estimates was resumed in tho 
House of Commons on Monday. Replying to criticisms of 
Mr. Robertson, Mr. Pretyman defended the Admiralty against 
the charge of extravagance, on the ground that expenditure 
on repairs on ships which were now to be laid up might have 
been quite justifiable at the time when the repairs were 
effected, and corrected his own statement that one hundred 
and sixty vessels had been withdrawn from “the fighting 
line”; he should have said “from ships in use and in com- 
mission,” as many of those withdrawn had not been regarded 
for some time as fighting ships. As to the redistribu- 
tion of the Fleet, he contended that the mobility and homo- 
geneous speed of squadrons enabled them to command 
a very much larger area without a multiplication of bases. 
Replying to the criticisms of Sir John Colomb and 





others as to the redistribution of duties at the Admiralty, 
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he held that undue importance had been attached to 
the change. The idea had been to relieve the First Sea 
Lord of detailed duties which could be performed as well by 
other officials. We may note that the Times on Wednesday, 
in a long leading article, holds that in face of the Orders 
in Council, and the immemorial usage and administrative 
methods of the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord cannot usurp 
an independent authority over business not originally assigned 
to him, unless he can find “a colleague who is abject, a First 
Lord who is supine, and a Board which is both.” 








On Wednesday Mr. Balfour moved the Resolution, of which 
he had given notice on the previous day, for the closure on 
stated days (the last being March 30th) of the outstanding 
stages of the Supplementary Estimates. He admitted that 
the Motion was a novelty, but pointed to the analogous 
use of closure by compartments, and explained that it was 
necessary to pass his Resolution in order that the House 
might fulfil the financial obligations imposed upon it by 
the law, without recourse to such undignified expedients as 
all-night sittings. Mr. Asquith, who moved the adjournment 
of the House, vigorously attacked the Premier for his unpre- 
cedented encroachments on the liberties of the House and 
the unseemly haste with which the Motion had been brought 
forward. The real reason for this move was that the Govern- 
ment could not persuade their majority to attend to their 
Parliamentary duties. On the Motion for the adjournment 
having been defeated by 266 to 206 votes, Mr. J. Redmond 
moved and Mr. Winston Churchill seconded an amendment 
asking the House to refuse to sanction the Prime Minister's 
proposal, as violating the rights of the House. After a some- 
what heated debate the Closure was moved, and carried by 
249 to 218 votes, majority 36, and Mr. Redmond’s amendment 
negatived by a majority of 40. 


On Thursday, after the Government had carried by sub- 
stantial majorities Motions giving precedence to the 
“guillotine” debate over the discussion of Supply, and 
suspending the twelve o’clock rule at the evening sitting, 
Mr. Balfour proposed a compromise on the lines suggested 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman,—viz., that the Army 
Vote for pay (Vote 1) should he exempted from the 
“guillotine” and postponed till April 3rd, Vote 7 (for pro- 
visions and forage) being substituted on condition that the 
Auditor-General’s Report should not be discussed, an oppor- 
tunity being afforded for such discussion later on. This 
compromise was accepted, and the main proposal was in the 
end carried by a majority of 79 (208 to 129). The ability thus 
proved of the Government to get their way has for the 
moment improved their position, but the improvement is 
merely in the House of Commons. In the country the pro- 
found discouragement of the Unionist party continues. 

Mr. Redmond is, no doubt, at heart a Protectionist, like 
most Nationalists; but he has, nevertheless, done a signal 
service to the Free-trade cause. Speaking at the Irish 
National banquet at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday, he de- 
nounced Lord Rosebery’s recent utterance in regard to the 
question of Home-rule with intense bitterness, and described 
it as “a dishonourable recantation of his pledges on Home- 
rule.” The Irish party, declared Mr. Redmond, would 
support no Liberal party or Government which took the 
Rosebery view of Home-rule. He warned Liberals that even 
if they succeeded in achieving the “doubtful feat” of 
returning to Parliament with a majority independent of the 
Irish vote, they would find the government of Ireland a sheer 
impossibility, and it would be the duty of the Irish party to 
make it so if it were attempted on Rosebery lines. 


Considering that so trusted a Liberal leader as Sir Edward 
Grey went quite as far as Lord Rosebery in regard to the 
impossibility of the party dissolving the Legislative Union, 
Mr. Redmond’s speech has a very special significance. It 
will not injure the Liberals in a single English constituency, 
where the next electoral battle will be won, but will, instead, 
immensely strengthen them at the polls. The strength of 
the Liberals in the country may be measured by the nature 
of their relations with the Nationalists. When those relations 
are strained there are hundreds of electors in every con- 
stituency who double their enthusiasm for the Liberal cause. 


Nothing, again, will so greatly conduce to the whole-hearted 
support of Liberal candidates by Unionist Free-traders as an 
assurance that the Liberals are in no way dependent upon 
the Nationalists. No doubt Mr. Redmond can retort by 
refusing to help to defeat the present Government. If he does, 
he will have doubled his services to Free-trade. Nothing 
could more tend to discredit the present anti-Free-trade 
Government than the knowledge that they owe their con- 
tinuance in office to the benevolence of the Nationalists. 


The appointment of Mr. Long to be Chief Secretary has by 
no means put an end to the rumours afloat in regard to Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, and as to how the Government mean to 
deal with the situation in Dublin Castle. It is said, for 
example, that the unwillingness of the Government to call 
for Sir Antony’s resignation comes from the fact that in 
such a case he would be in a position to make revelations 
and to produce correspondence which would throw a very 
strange light on the attitude now adopted by the Government 
in regard to Irish Administration. Another rumour—and, we 
confess, one that, in our opinion, is much too fantastic for 
belief, though it has been widely circulated—is that the Govern- 
ment mean to get out of their troubles by appointing Sir Antony 
Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a post which 
is likely to be soon vacant. In support of this amazing 
scheme, it is urged that the appointment is in Lord Lans- 
downe’s gift, and that Lord Lansdowne, as his speech in the 
Lords showed, sympathises strongly with Sir Antony, 
and would not lightly tolerate his abrupt removal from 
public employment. The appointment to the Foreign Office 
would get rid of Sir Antony from Dublin without producing 
a Cabinet crisis. 





Lord Anglesey, whose affairs have recently been in the 
Bankruptey Court, died on March 14th at the age of 
twenty-nine. He was an effeminate person, who interested 
the public because he betrayed in an extraordinary degree 
that passion for jewels and for personal adornment which 
many doctors believe to, indicate a form of latent insanity. 
The opinion is often expressed in Court in cases where 
persons under no pecuniary pressure have stolen gems, silks, 
or other shining objects. A semi-mania of this kind is well 
known in India, where the Government has again and again 
been obliged to warn native Princes rather severely of the 
consequences of indulging a passion for precious stones. An 
Indian Prince, not necessarily a fool, who has once seen a 
brilliant stone of exceptional beauty, sometimes appears 
literally unable to go without it, and will give any price or 
run any risk for its possession. Runjeet Singh, for example, 
one of the ablest men in Asia, was, so to speak, mastered by 
his desire for the Koh-i-noor. The passion, which has shown 
itself for thousands of years, is one of the arcana of human 
nature, and is not altogether explained by assuming egregious 
vanity. There is to some natures a physical attraction in 
jewels which they are almost powerless to resist. 





Seftor Manuel Garcia was entertained at a complimen- 
tary banquet yesterday on his hundredth birthday. The 
bare statement is sufliciently impressive, but it admits of 
almost indefinite illustration in the case of so wonderful a 
living “link with the past” as the elder brother of the meteoric 
Malibran (who died in 1836) and of the illustrious Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, the prototype of Consuelo, who is happily 
still living. Born in 1805, four years before Haydn’s death, 
Sefior Manuel Garcia was the senior of Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, and Verdi. He went to America 
in 1825 with the first Italian opera company that ever visited 
the States, lost his voice, settled in Paris as a singing-master, 
migrated to London after the troubles of 1848, and has 
resided amongst us ever since, though he was invited by 
Wagner in 1876 to train the singers for the opening perform- 
ances at Bayreuth. As the teacher of Jenny Lind and 
Santley, and the inventor of the laryngoscope, Seftor Garcia 
has a title to remembrance on his own merits, apart from the 
associations of his name and the longevity which has enabled 
him to witness the entire pageant of modern music from 
Beethoven to Strauss, and to see the music of the future 
become the music of yesterday. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——ag— 


THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN. 


APAN has made good her claim to be the seventh 
Great Power. ‘There is something bewildering, 
almost uncanny, in the amazing force she has revealed in 
the battle, or series of battles, around Mukden, the im- 
pression made by her victory being intensified by a certain 
degree of unexpectedness. The Western world, though 
astounded, and perhaps slightly alarmed, by Togo’s 
victories at sea, and by the result of the battle of Liao- 
yang—the first of which proved that an Asiatic Power 
could produce a fleet that in scientific completeness and 
every quality of fighting seamanship was the equal of any 
European fleet of its size, while the latter showed that her 
soldiers were equal not only in courage but in efficiency to 
any soldiers in the world—still imagined that it saw, even 
in the hour of Japanese success, certain signs of weakness. 
Experienced Staff officers in several countries, and there- 
fore with different biases, whispered that Marshal Oyama, 
though a “sound” general, was not a genius; that he did 
not follow up his successes; that Japanese movements, 
though wisely planned, had the defect of slowness; and 
that if Kuropatkin could, as ali Russians asserted, be re- 
inforced in time, the total result of the campaign might be 
only a stalemate. The Marshal remained quite silent, as 
did his superiors; but on the Sha-ho and in Tokio the 
work of preparation went forward for weeks with an 
unhasting, unresting energy such as only the German 
Government has in the present cycle been able to dis- 
play. From Port Arthur and from the Island Empire 
herself armies were despatched to strengthen Oyama, 
according to some arranged plan, and with the armies 
were sent ample supplies of food, and such quantities of 
munitions, all of the most destructive kind, as perplex 
and worry even the German Staff. Where and how, is 
the inquiry, were they all accumulated? Then when he 
was fully ready, selecting a moment when the weather had 
begun to clear, though the rivers to be crossed were still 
frozen, the Japanese Marshal struck hard, revealing a plan 
which from the first transcended and overpowered that of 
his opponent. Kuropatkin had endeavoured to protect 
himself by widening out the area he was defending, till at 
last he was believed to have covered a tract of ninety 
miles by fifty, and to have protected every point against 
probable attack by field works. Marshal Oyama, however, 
whose Intelligence Department is obviously as perfect as 
his departments of supply, knew, as Kuropatkin confesses, 
every move of his enemy; and when the actual battles 
began the Russian General found himself assailed at every 
point by superior forces of troops always equal to his own, 
and for this battle animated, knowing as they did the 
history of the immediate past, by the confidence of victory. 
Slowly but implacably, with machine-like certainty, amidst 
awful losses of their own men, and still more awful 
slaughter of the enemy, the subordinate Japanese Generals 
day after day successfully pursued their task of driving in 
and enveloping the scattered Russian armies, till at last 
Kuropatkin, who had personally led two or three of his 
defensive attacks, recognised that his only alternatives were 
surrender or retreat. Not only was the slaughter unbearable, 
but his supply arrangements, as we read the accounts, had 
broken down, under the efiects of hunger the well-proved 
Russian tenacity had reached its limits, and the men 
were surrendering by brigades. ‘The Japanese report the 
capture of fifty thousand prisoners before the retreat had 
become a rout. With more than half his soldiers slain, 
wounded, or otherwise out of action, the Russian General 
ordered the relics of his armies to “retire” on Tieling, 
where he had prepared defensive works, and the men, 
broken up, dispirited, and exhausted, commenced a retreat 
for which the only parallel is the retreat from Moscow. 
The scene which followed is not yet clear, for we do not 
yet know how far the tremendous exertions of the ten 
days have exhausted the Japanese, who at points marched 
as swiftly as Napoleon’s best troops, or where the army of 
Kawamura, known to exist, but still shrouded in a mist, 
really is; but Tieling has been occupied, the Russians 
have retreated further North, and there are many signs 
to indicate that even if there has been no general 


ea 
an army in being. Japan, this Power that yesterday w 
ridiculed by every Russian, has crushed ‘the stro . 
army which Russia, after a twelvemonth’s warning, could 
produce on a battlefield chosen by herself. 
_ Europe scarcely even yet recognises how prodigious an 
influence this rise of a new Power on the edge of Asia 
in the ocean which must decade by decade Increase in 
importance till its freedom will preoccupy all maritime 
Powers as the freedom of the Atlantic does now, will 
exercise on her policy, her ambitions, and her commerce 
Throw aside all apprehensions about the “ yellow peril ” 
leave China out of the calculation as sunk in irredeemable 
dotage, assume Japan to stand alone, and still Europe hag 
to reckon with a Power which ten years hence will have 
twice Togo’s fleet, and which has proved that wherever 
she can land an army, an army double its strength must 
be called out to render defeat of the defenders improbable 
Of the ideas, aspirations, and ultimate plans of that Power 
nothing, it may be said, is known; but of her capacities 
and her strength we now at least know something. We 
know that she can keep a secret for years, that her people 
will fight to the death at the word of command, that she has 
the European belief in science, and that she counts among 
her statesmen and soldiers men of the intellectual capacity 
to control and guide huge masses of trained men to any 
end she has decided on. No King thinks that he can 
conquer Japan; no statesman imagines that he can set 
aside her vote in the Pacific or the Indian Ocean ag a 
negligible quantity. She may not govern China, but all 
the long-devised European plans for gaining dominant 
influence in China or in the Archipelago must, without her 
permission, be abandoned. No State can hope to make 
of Kiao-chow a capital, or to announce that the valley of 
the Yangtse River is closed except to her own traders, 
The “open door” has a terrible guardian; all Asia a 
potential advocate, whose voice if lifted, say in protest 
that yellow men and white men must be treated alike, 
must at least be heard. 

Tremendous as the blow is to Russia, and far-reaching 
as its consequences must be, we adhere to the opinion wo 
expressed last week, that the Czar, unless coerced by the 
revolutionary forces, will not make peace. His own idea 
is clearly to retreat, if necessary, beyond Lake Baikal, 
and then reorganise his Army, and possibly his Administra- 
tion. That, he believes, will involve less danger for his 
dynasty than a peace on severe terms. It will not shock 
the Army or paralyse diplomatic action, and, besides, it 
evades two dangers of which last week we did not speak. 
While there is no peace—even if there be only an armed 
truce instead of a victory—no indemnity can be asked for, 
and the thought of the indemnity galls the ruling group at 
St. Petersburg as scarcely any territorial cession would do. 
The cession of Manchuria, and the relinquishing of all claim 
to Korea, will not diminish the resources of Russia, while the 
payment of a hundred millions will weaken them further 
in their weakest place. Moreover, the Czar, we are con- 
vinced, still hopes for a revenge at sea, still looks forward, 
as he avowed a week ago, to the dominion of the Pacific; 
and he remembers, as some of us do not, that a hundred 
millions would in Japanese hands purchase and fit out a 
mighty fleet, aud that while he signs no peace Tokio can 
obtain battleships only by building them herself, which is 
a work of years. 

There is no doubt a rumour afloat that his Majesty has 
some plan behind his hand, which it will concern Europe 
to watch, for offering not only peace but an alliance to 
Japan on such terms that the Japanese statesmen will 
eagerly embrace the proposal. We cannot credit the 
story. St. Petersburg may wish, as a matter of pride 
and to escape future European control, to negotiate 
with Tokio direct; but what has she to offer for an 
alliance which must strengthen the one Power who even 
wishes to conquer Japan? Vladivostok would be a poor 
bribe, and she has no other to give; for if the other is 
ascendency in China, Japan can acquire that without 
arousing the hostility of all the maritime Powers. The 
project must be either intended to reassure financiers, who 
are beginning to manifest distrust, or be the dream of some 
over-clever journalist who knows Russia but not Japan. 
The last thing the ruling group in Tokio would think of 
is to tie the fortunes of their healthy State to those of a 
rival Power who, if not “a sick man,” is at least an 





surrender, no Sedan, Kuropatkin’s grand army is no longer 


invalid who “has had a stroke.” As we pointed out ona 
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revious occasion, it is conceivable that Japan might 

tertain very good terms of peace from Russia were 
she to believe that our Alliance with her would not be 
pens but between such action and a regular alliance 
with the Russians there is a world of difference. Since, 
however, it is now admitted that a change of Ministry will 
in no way affect the attitude of this country towards the 
renewal of our Alliance with Japan, this is a possibility 


which need not be considered. 





UNIONIST PROSPECTS AT A DISSOLUTION. 
Pra an is in the air, and in spite of the 


evident desire of the Government to remain in 
office and not to appeal to the people for another year, old 
Parliamentarians are shaking their heads at the situation 
and expressing the gravest doubts as to whether Mr. 
Balfour can “carry on.” Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, 
according to the newspapers of Thursday, has evidently no 
illusions as to the capacity of the Ministry to survive 
the Session. We are told that in a letter to the West 
Birmingham Conservatives, read at a meeting _of his 
constituents on Wednesday night, Mr. Chamberlain made 
the following significant statement: “I think that the 
time is coming shortly when I shall once more have to 
ask for your confidence, and when I shall venture to hope 
that Birmingham will once more lead the way in a great 
and necessary reform.” Men in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sition do not use language of that kind unless they 
believe that a Dissolution is very near. But though 
the force of circumstances is tending to bring about a 
Dissolution, it will not be popular with the Unionist party, 
and so with the majority of the House. The Unionists 
will appeal to the constituencies because they must, and 
not because they will. 

Though we are ourselves anxious for a Dissolution, we 
do not wonder that the ordinary Unionist Member looks 
upon the prospect with something like dismay. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour—the one by his recklessness 
and the other by his weakness—have laid the party in 
ruins; and the unfortunate Unionist Member whose 
chief aim is to keep his seat hardly knows where to 
turn. Let us look at the position of such a man a little 
more in detail. By the ordinary Unionist Member we 
mean the man who was quite content with the political 
aspirations of the Unionist party before the Chamberlain 
propaganda, and who, though he was inclined to Cham- 
berlainism while it looked as if Mr. Chamberlain might 
sweep the country, now feels deeply aggrieved “that Mr. 
Balfour did not stop all that Tariff Reform nonsense at the 
beginning.” When at the Dissolution he ceases to be 
a Member and becomes a candidate, he will, he feels, be 
confronted with a host of difficulties. To begin with, 
he will find the bulk of the Unionists of wealth and im- 
portance in his constituency committed to Chamberlainism, 
and the local caucus in the hands of Tariff Reformers. 
But though the Chamberlainites have captured the 
“machine,” he is painfully aware that they have not 
captured the electorate, and that the Unionist working 
men to whom he owed his election in 1900 are opposed to 
the Chamberlain policy. What is he todo? He cannot 
win if he defies the caucus, and offends the people whom 
he looks to to provide him with chairmen for his meetings, 
and to do the other work of “influential supporters.” 
It is equally impossible for him to win without popular 
support. In addition to this, he will be confronted with a 
group of determined and sincere Unionist Free-traders, 
who, though they may not have been very active 
up till now, will be forced into action when the time 
comes for recording votes at the poll. In these circum- 
stances, the Unionist M.P. we are describing would, no 
doubt, like to stick tight to the fence; but this will 
clearly be impossible, for the Tariff Reform League, as 
soon as they are freed from restraint by a Dissolution, 
will put up candidates of their own in all seats 
where the Unionist declares himself opposed to the 
Chamberlain policy, or is not of that shade of 
Balfourism which the Chamberlainites approve. The 
fact that the Tariff Reform League have chosen a 
candidate for Greenwich, in spite of the Unionist 
Whip’s formal declaration that Lord Hugh Cecil must 
be regarded as a sound Unionist and a supporter of 
the Government, has a very unpleasant significance, and 








shows that though it may be the fashion for the moment 
to decry the T'ariff Reform League as “ an extinct volcano” 
and Chamberlainism as “finished,” there is still a good 
deal of fighting force behind Mr. Chamberlain. In a 
word, though the candidate would like to talk platitudes 
about his devotion to Free-trade “so long as Free-trade is 
fair trade,” and to pass encomiums on Mr. Balfour's 
policy, he knows quite well that before the election day 
comes he will have to say whether he is for or against the 
Chamberlain policy. If he says he is for it, he will alienate 
the Unionist Free-traders and the bulk of the balancing 
electors, who are determined not to have taxes on food in 
any shape or form. If, on the other hand, he says he is 
against it, the spectre of a Tariff Reform candidate rises 
before his eyes. 

But even if we imagine a candidate so clever as to be capa- 
ble of steering between this electoral Scylla and Charybdis, 
his difficulties are by no meansended. He has got to meet, 
quite apart from the question of Free-trade, a great body 
of Unionist criticism. For example, when he is asked 
how it happens that the Government, though they had so 
many opportunities, have done nothing to reduce the 
over-representation of Ireland, and to do electoral justice 
to England, what is he to say? He cannot beat the 
Unionist big drum and invoke the Home-rule bogey on the 
one hand, while on the other he defends the Government for 
leaving the Irish with a far larger share of electoral power 
than they have any right to possess. You cannot declare 
that the Union is in danger while at the same time 
excusing the Government for not taking the one step 
which would have put it beyond all possible risk of over- 
throw. Again, how is the Unionist candidate to deal with 
the MacDonnell incident ? If it taxes even Mr. Balfour’s 
matchless powers of dialectic to explain the Government's 
action in this matter, is it likely that the ordinary platform 
speaker will weather the storm of criticism which will 
beat down upon him from two sides over this astonishing 
episode? When the Unicnist candidate comes to defend 
the action of the Government in regard to Army questions 
his position will be almost as difficult. What is he to say on 
the question of the guns, and on the failure of the Govern- 
ment, though they have had three years since the war, to 
put the Army on a sound footing? The Militia may be 
a negligible quantity at the polls, but the Volunteers are 
certainly nothing of the kind; and unless we are greatly 
mistaken, they will expect Members to explain their support 
of the Government policy in regard to their branch of the 
Auxiliary Forces. No doubt all Government candidates 
will be able to count upon the whole-hearted support of 
the liquor interest, but nevertheless there will be some 
Unionists in every constituency who will want to know 
why the holders of annual licenses were given a freehold 
property in such licenses without having to make any 
adequate return to the State for the immense new benefit 
conferred upon them. It is difficult, indeed, to see what 
the ordinary Unionist candidate will be able to talk about 
with safety, unless it be foreign affairs. Here, no doubt, 
he will be able to claim some credit,—first, for the 
Japanese Alliance, and secondly, for the Anglo-French 
Agreement. Since, however, his opponent will in all 
probability agree on these points, it will be difficult 
to make much electoral capital out of them. Besides, 
there is a growing feeling in the country that foreign 
affairs are outside party politics, and that the less said 
about them at contested elections the better. 

The Education Bill, again, though it is not as unpopular 
in the country as “passive resisters” would have us 
believe, is not a matter which creates any enthusiasm 
even on the Unionist side. In truth, the cry of “the 
Union in danger” is likely to prove the chief refuge 
for the ordinary Unionist candidate. But here, as we 
have pointed out already, the failure of the Govern- 
ment to deal with Redistribution and the MacDonnell 
episode will to a great extent render such a cry unreal. 
What will also prevent its use is the fact that in most 
constituencies the Liberal candidate will be perfectly 
willing to pledge himself not to vote for a Home-rule Bill 
in the next Parliament. If nothing else, the knowledge 
that the Irish vote in English constituencies will be 
against him over the Education question would render 
the Liberal willing to give satisfaction to the Unionist 
Free-traders in regard to Home-rule. In a word, in 
the majority of English constituencies the Home-rule 
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bogey will be quickly laughed out of court. What the 
constituencies will want to hear about, and what they will 
insist on hearing about, is the Fiscal question. That 
question may be dead in Parliament, but nothing can 
prevent it being the main issue at the General Election. 
Here, no doubt, the convinced Chamberlainite will be at a 
great advantage over the ordinary Unionist candidate. 
He will have plenty to talk about, and will not be afraid 
to express himself strongly. For him the issue will be 
clear enough, and in its discussion he will be able to 
avoid the difficulties and dangers which we have named 
above. He may not be able to carry his seat, but at any 
rate his electoral campaign will not be the sort of night- 
mare that it must be to the balancing Balfourite. 

When one contemplates the condition of the Unionist 
party as a whole on the eve of a Dissolution, it 
is difficult for Unionists like ourselves not to feel 
a very keen sense of indignation in regard to the men 
who have brought the party to such a pass. If only Mr. 
Balfour had had the courage to tell Mr. Chamberlain at 
the beginning that while he was leader of the party he 
would not allow Tariff Reform to be considered as part of 
the Unionist policy, and that he would regard those who 
did not respect his wishes as in opposition to him, he might, 
no doubt, for a time have found himself in a difficult 
position, but in the end we are convinced that the 
party would have rallied to him, and would not now be 
about to face the country in its present pitiable condition. 
The party might have received a severe shock, but it 
would not have been laid in ruins. Now it is, we fear, too late 
for Mr. Balfour, even if he were willing, to throw over Mr. 
Chamberlain and to acknowledge that a great mistake has 
been committed. The party must go toits doom. All 
we can hope for is that so great a popular vote will 
be recorded against any change in our Fiscal policy that 
the leaders of the Unionist party will realise that they 
must accept the decision of the nation, will determine that 
henceforth they will do nothing to challenge the prin- 
ciple of Free-trade, and will insist that the Unionist 
party in the future shall devote itself to those domestic 
and Imperial objects which made it great and victorious 
under the leadership of Lord Salisbury and the Duke 
of Devonshire. If after their defeat they will do this, 
there will still be hope for the Unionist party. If, instead, 
they decide to drink the Chamberlain cup to the dregs, 
they are doomed to wander in the political wilderness, it 
may be for twenty years. 





SOME POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
RUSSIAN COLLAPSE. 


HETHER the Czar continues the war to the point 

of exhaustion, or, to use Moltke’s tremendous 
phrase, till Russia is “ blanched”; or whether, making 
peace or a long truce, he betakes himself to the reorganisa- 
tion of Russia, for which he has scarcely the mental power, 
the weight of Russia in international politics must for 
twenty years be grievously diminished. Her real policy 
for the last half-century has been to lay trains for future 
expansion, and that policy, if her present Government 
survives, must for a generation at least be suspended. 
Revolution, it is true, might pour new blood through her 
exhausted veins, and make her once more a formidable 
fighting power; but failing revolution, her Government 
must devote itself to the reorganisation of the Army, 
the settlement of the terrible agrarian question, the con- 
cession of personal liberty, and the restoration of the 
national fortune. On every side she must be passive, as 
France was after Sedan, and during that passive period 
there will be changes of attitude in every one of the many 
States which she threatens, or upon which she impinges. 
Her word, for example, will no longer be final at Pekin. 
Whether the vast Empire of China passes under Japanese 
leadership, or accepts Anglo-Saxon guidance, or is ruled by 
the great Viceroys of the South, the dominance of Russia, 
which has been in the way of every “ improvement,” from 
the reorganisation of the Army to the construction of 
arterial railways and the exploitation of mineral wealth, 
will be for a period at an end. The half-dozen men who in 
Pekin continuously guide the Throne have been possessed 
with the fear that, if Russia were defied, she would exert 
her military force, and terminate at once the traditions 
and the profits of the Manchu dynasty. Relieved of that 


. Pass 
preoccupation, they must commence some new course, be 
’ 


it reform as Europe understands reform, or a stro 
centralisation, or submission to some Power or conibite 
tion of Powers not animated by the Russian oan 
or seeking Russian objects, which would involve fbi 
change in all Chinese political methods. The strug 
the greatest market left in the world is certain to oot ri 
but it will continue without the interference of the Pow . 
which has hitherto secretly settled all the conditions of 
the race. 

This of itself is a great change, and itis only one amongst 
many. ‘There are many indications at Constantinop| 
that Turkey, relieved for the moment from the Hae 
of her secular foe, is tempted to trust once more to the 
old policy of violence, which at heart Pashas believe to 
be the only one worthy of the children of the faith. The 
Divan may cease to diplomatise, and may strike at Bulgaria 
at Greece, at its own rebels in Macedonia and Albania, 
with armies, and if it strikes with effect, will strike to 
slaughter and to enslave. That would in the end bring 
down on Turkey the forces of civilisation, and as those forces 
must have an agent, the actual work of expelling her 
from Europe must fall to Austria, who hopes always 
for Salonica and a new trade, aided perhaps by Italy. 
Russia will rage at the thought of losing her predominance 
in the Balkans; but if Russia is paralysed, only Germany 
can interfere, and Germany is much more likely to bargain 
for her share of the spoil. No doubt also the vigour of 
Germany will be increased by the débdcle at Mukden, for 
she will be relieved from that fear of invasion from two 
sides which ever since 1875 has been the controlling 
factor of her policy and her legislation. Her Government 
must, for example, attend more sincerely to the protests of 
her people against heavier taxation; she may find in her 
savings on the Army the means of perfecting her Fleet; 
and she will find the desire of her people for greater 
freedom and lighter discipline increased by the temporary 
extinction of that dread which has made her organisation 
as a barrack seem even to her intellectuals a necessary mis- 
fortune. As for France, her only course is to exchange her 
alliance with Russia for an alliance with Great Britain, 
and try to become the motive-power of a combination of 
herself, Great Britain, and America, which should steadily 
seek to secure the liberty of the nations and the general 
peace of the world. Even our own country, apart from 
this alliance, which grows naturally out of the entente 
cordiale, will be greatly affected by the suspension of 
ambition in Russia. She will be comparatively free 
from the fear of a European coalition, and will be 
released from that preoccupation—the danger of an 
invasion of India from the North—which has lain at the 
root of many of her difficulties in the reorganisation of 
national defence’ Her only dangerous land frontier— 
for America does not wish to obtain Canada by conquest— 
is that of India, and it will be for many years, as it were, 
protected instead of assailed by the huge but necessarily 
motionless mass in the North. 

Many of these consequences may be slow in developing 
themselves, but they must, we think, follow if Russia is 
seriously beaten without being completely revolutionised. 
If, on the other hand, she is revolutionised, as so many 
expect, the result of Mukden may be very different, though 
at least as important to the world. A free Russia, whether 
under a new dynasty or under the old one chastened by a 
terrible experience, will still contain one hundred and fifty 
millions of white men all full of belief in the destiny of 
the Slav race, and still debarred from free or easy access 
to the waters of the world. Russia, ruled in accordance 
with her popular instincts, may—indeed, must—abandon 
the dream of dominating the Pacific; but it would be to 
throw herself more earnestly, and therefore more success- 
fully, into plans for forcing an entrance into the Mediter- 
ranean, her natural outlet, the economic strength of 
Russia lying in her Southern provinces, and obtaining, 
perhaps by purchase, an ice-free entrance into the Atlantic. 
There is a possibility of half-a-dozen wars in those two 
projects; yet it is certain that if Russians were Englishmen, 
or Frenchmen, or Germans, those are the two which would 
influence every statesman and inflame every popular 
agitator. They would never consent to sit down imprisoned ; 
and we cannot conceive why the enormous and steadily 
multiplying Slav race, when once it has released itself from 





internal oppression, should be expected to sit down either. 
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These, however, are the questions and dangers of the 
future. For the moment the paralysis of Russia must 
yelease China, Turkey, Germany, and Great Britain from 
enormous pressure, must solidify the entente cordiale with 
France, and ought, therefore, to give humanity a respite 
from its present armed truce. It may not, for there is 
a black cloud gathering in European Turkey ; but if 
iplomacy has any executive power—has, that is, the 
wer of making dynasties and peoples act reasonably 


towards each other—it ought. 





THE NATION AND THE AUXILIARIES. 


HOSE who are capable of reading between the lines of 
an official document, and can appreciate the value of 
things unseen as well as things seen, will derive very little 
consolation from the Memorandum in explanation of the 
Army Estimates published this week by the Secretary of 
State for War. It shows us the Army as it is, not as it 
ought to be-—the Army that we have got, not the Army 
that weneed; and unfortunately the difference between the 
two is very strongly marked. In drawing attention to this 
fact, as we mean to do in the present article, we desire to 
guard ourselves from seeming to impute special blame 
to Mr. Arnold-Forster. We disapprove of his admiunistra- 
tion at the War Office, and especially of his disastrous 
roposals for destroying the Militia and reducing the 
olunteers, and we realise that he has wasted nearly two 
precious years in the propagation of his abortive schemes. 
But our complaint in regard to the condition of the Army 
goes deeper and wider than Mr. Arnold-Forster’s tenure 
of office, and involves the whole Administration. Briefly 
put, our charge—and it is, we believe, a charge which can be 
fully substantiated—comes to this. The Government at 
the close of the South African War, or say in 1902, were 
fully cognisant of the lessons of that war, and of what 
was needed to give us a scund and practical Army,—an 
Army fit to do the Imperial work for which it exists. Yet, 
with the lessons of the war fully before them, and with 
our Imperial requirements patent to all, the Government 
have failed to give us the Army that we need, or anything 
like it. They had a great opportunity, and they have 
misused it. Instead of placing the military forces of the 
nation on a sound and practical basis, they have left us in 
a.condition of military chaos, with nothing settled, but 
everything unsettled; with a host of tentative schemes 
and proposals before the nation, and yet with none 
of them brought to fruition. The things which were 
good in our old system they have either left undeveloped, 
or else have inoculated with the virus of sterility. The 
new things which they have introduced have, with one 
exception—the Yeomanry—proved unproductive. They 
have left undone the things which they ought to have 
done, and what they have done was in most cases not 
worth doing. 

Let us consider shortly what the war taught us. In 
the first place, it taught us that our field and horse 
artillery were not equal to the tasks of modern warfare, 
and that if we were to prepare, not for peace parades or 
for fighting unarmed savages, but for the awful ordeal of 
war with a Great Power, we must provide ourselves with 
anew and greatly improved artillery. It also showed 
that if small armies have to meet great ones, it is essential 
that the proportion of artillery with the numerically 
weaker force shall'be specially large. In other words, the 
lesson of the war for us as regards artillery was that we 
nyist have not only the best guns which modern science 
and. modern experience can devise, but also an over- 
whelming supply of such guns in hand and in reserve. 
Though you may to a certain extent improvise troops 
during the continuance of a war, you cannot improvise 
artillery. How have we profited by this lesson? What 
have we done during our three years of reprieve to 
strengthen our artillery? Practically nothing. The Army 
Estimates Memorandum talks about a few batteries to 
be delivered in July, or even earlier; but as a matter of 
fact we shall not have the artillery we need, and which 
the Government knew we needed four years ago, till 1907. 
That is, though we knew four years ago what we wanted, 
and though it only takes two years to supply our wants, 
We shall not have secured the safety which a proper 
supply of artillery will give us until six years after we 
received our lesson. Who can say, in face of facts like 


these, that the Government have done their duty by the 
Empire ? 

Another equally patent lesson of the war was the 
practical value of our Militia system. In spite of the 
neglect from which the Militia suffered, and in spite also of 
the constant tendency of the War Office and of our military 
authorities to regard the Militia as the worthless toy of 
foolish civilians who preferred a cheap and nasty article 
to “ the real thing,” the Militia sent more than a hundred 
thousand men oversea. The Militia, by sending infantry 
and artillery to Cairo and the Mediterranean, also set 
free Regular Forces for service in South Africa. Finally, 
by doing garrison duty at home, they enabled us to send 
a far larger proportion of our Regular troops out of these 
islands than would have been possible if the Militia had 
not existed. Emphatically the lesson of the war was 
that the Militia proved itself then, as it had always 
proved itself in the past, a vital portion of our military 
system ; and that, in spite of the neglect with which it had 
been treated, it could still do us immense service in an 
oversea campaign. In these circumstances, is it too much 
to say that the Government ought to have determined to 
improve and develop the Militia, as a force which could be 
relied on in times of military stress? Yet in the three 
years at their disposal the Government have done abso- 
lutely nothing to improve or develop the Militia. There 
was a little talk for a time of creating a Militia Reserve, 
but this soon came to nothing, and instead the Govern- 
ment allowed Mr. Arnold-Forster to go forward with his 
proposals for getting rid of the Militia altogether, as a 
redundant and useless body. In fact, they read the lesson 
thus :—‘ The Militia has made it possible for us to finish the 
war; therefore we will get rid of the Militia as redundant.” 
The conclusion of this inane and ridiculous syllogism 
appears in substance in the Memorandum published 
on T'uesday. There we are informed with a kind of futile 
satisfaction that the condition of the Militia remains 
unsatisfactory, and—* blessed word ”—that a considerable 
proportion of the Militia Artillery is “redundant” for 
defence purposes. After an expression of regret that it is not 
possible to effect ‘ immediate and rapid reductions ” in the 
Militia, the following observation occurs: “It is obvious 
that if the Militia is to be used for service abroad, it must 
undergo a longer period of training than at present, and. 
must be provided with a larger number of trained officers 
than at present it possesses.” Now we are fully aware that 
the supply of officers for the Militia is a very grave and 
difficult matter, but it is also one for which the Govern- 
ment have made no serious attempt to find a remedy. In 
any case, we must protest most strongly against this way o£ 
speaking of the Militia. Any one reading the Memorandum. 
would suppose that the Militia had never been used for 
service abroad in recent years, and that under present con- 
ditions it would be quite useless to think of employing them 
abroad. Yet,as a matter of fact, only threé years ago 
there was something like a hundred thousand Militiamen 
actually doing service abroad, and doing it, on the whole, 
extremely well. In many districts in South Africa, and 
districts infested with Boers, the only British force was 
composed of Militia, and Militia officers were responsible 
for large areas within the fighting zone. Militia posts 
were again and again subject to Boer attacks, and on 
the whole came well out of the ordeal. Furthermore, 
when Militia regiments were used, as they were on 
one or two occasions, not merely to guard lines of com- 
munication or to hold posts, but actually to attack the 
Boers, they did their duty admirably. The Boers were 
always ready to swoop down upon our weak places and to 
capture our soldiers, but, unless we are mistaken, their 
successes in this direction in the case of the Militia were 
by no means conspicuous. On one occasion, no doubt, a 
Militia regiment was severely handled by the Boers; but 
plenty of incidents to match this could be found in the 
annals of the Regular Army. In fact, the Militia 
did all it was asked to do, and did it well. Yet now 
Mr. Arnold-Forster tells us, in effect, that it is “ obvious” 
that the Militia as at present constituted could not go on 
service abroad. Mr. Arnold-Forster might have said, with 
reason, that the Militia would do better service abroad 
if it were better organised, but to use the language he does 
is grossly unfair to the Militia, and absolutely inconsistent 
with known facts. It is true that Mr. Arnold-Forster 





concludes his animadversions on the Militia with a vague 
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reference to the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission, but this 
does not conceal his contempt for the Militia, or his 
determination to get rid of the Force as redundant. 

The third lesson of the war, one of vast importance, 
concerns the Volunteers. If the war showed anything, it 
showed us that in the Volunteers we had a force capable 
of doing work which few men in this country had pre- 
viously realised could be done by our civilian soldiers. Up 
till the year 1900 the Volunteers were looked upon as 
essentially a force for home defence,—a body of men 
whose use would be in case of invasion to line our hedge- 
rows and ditches. The war showed that, without 
knowing it, we had in our Volunteers a force capable of 
doing far more than this,—a force truly Imperial in its 
uses. The Volunteers, we suddenly realised, were a great 
reservoir of men trained in the essentials of soldiership, 
from which, if we understood how to open the sluices, could 
be drawn fighting men of the very best kind for oversea 
service. Even though the military authorities managed 
the sluices with almost incredible stupidity, the reservoir 
in one way or another gave us some thirty thousand men 
for oversea service. This was an immense achievement, 
and even if the Volunteers did, and could do, nothing else 
for us, it would have abundantly justified their existence. 
But this actual employment of thirty thousand men 
trained by the Volunteers by no means exhausts the 
lessons of the war in regard to the Volunteers. We believe 
that when the investigations which our correspondent, 
“Volunteer Field Officer,” is making are completed, it 
will be found that had the Government known how to tap 
the reservoir, or had they cared to learn from those who did 
know, we might have obtained not thirty, but sixty thousand 
Volunteers for service in the field abroad. When the first 
call for the service companies was made the response in 
almost all regiments was three or four times in excess of 
the number asked for, and a very little knowledge and 
sympathy on the part of the War Office would have made 
the whole of the men who thus volunteered available for 
use at the front. In other words, the lesson of the war as 
regards the Volunteers is that we have in them a great 
reservoir of men which can be drawn upon at a national 
crisis for oversea service. 

Here, again, might it not be supposed that the Govern- 
ment would have argued in this way P—‘ A force which can 
do this is not a force which is to be treated as only useful 
for home defence. On the contrary, it has been shown 
that we have in the Volunteers a great Imperial asset, and 
this asset we must preserve and enlarge to the best of our 
power. Itmay be true that the greatest number of men we 
could use for home defence would be two hundred thousand ; 
but since the Volunteers have shown us that they act as an 
Imperial Reserve, we will do everything in our power to 
increase the size and depth of the reservoir of fighting 
men that has been revealed to us by the South African 
Campaign. Instead of cutting down the Volunteers, we will 
encourage every man we can to become a Volunteer and to 
remain a Volunteer, confident that if we handle the force 
properly we can count upon drawing some twenty-five per 
cent. from its numbers at a great national crisis.’ That is 
how one would have expected a Government of men 
who cared for the Empire to read the lesson of the 
South African War. Instead, ever since the war we have 
seen the Government neglecting the lesson, or rather 
during the last year and a half busy in reading it as 
follows :—‘ The Volunteers showed us during the war 
that they form a reservoir of fighting men for oversea 
fighting. Let us then take care to keep our reservoir as 
small as possible, lest at another national crisis we might 
be embarrassed, not by the offer of thirty thousand, but 
of sixty thousand men who have learnt the essentials of 
soldiership among the Volunteers.’ 

Such are the chief lessons of the war. Unhappily, they 
are lessons which the Government, as we have shown, 
have almost entirely neglected. hough they strike the 
man of ordinary intelligence as obvious, the Government 
do not appear to have realised any one of them. They 
have neglected to give us the guns we need, and they have 
determined not to imiprove the Militia and Volunteers, 
but instead to regard one force as redundant, and to 
cripple the other as an Imperial body able to come to 
our aid at a moment of peril and crisis. These are the 

conclusions which are written between the lines in the 
Army Estimates Memorandum for 1905. Is the nation 





willing to endorse them? If it is, we shall not have the 


Army that we need, but. assuredly the Army t 
deserve,—the Army deserved by a people which “Ri a 
enough sympathy and insight to realise th 

the South African War. Pecans. 





THE ART OF WASTING PUBLIC Trg. 


XO make two bites of a cherry has right] 

T a culpable waste of roid and heats ht ec 
be, Mr. Balfour has discovered that in’ movin re 
Resolution of Wednesday he has been guilty of thi 

precise fault. Why did he not give his proposal a more 
general form? Why should his resort to the uilloties 
be restricted to a period of ten days? All he ede 
the House to do is to make short work of the votes 
“necessary by law to finish the financial business of 
the year”; and that, no doubt, is all that he wants of it 
at the present moment. But it is not all that he will 
want of it during the Session,—possibly not all that he 
will want of it between now and Kaster.. What he reall 

has in his mind might be much better expressed in a ar 
comprehensive formula. Why not propose to apply the 
guillotine at an early stage of all public business which 
Ministers think it useful to place to their account during 
the Session? Why not provide, for example, that as soon 
as a Government Bill gets into Committee its clauses and 
all amendments to them should at once be put to the vote 
without the idle ceremony of previous debate? The Prime 
Minister has long ceased 'to regard the House of Commons 
as anything more than a registering machine, and it argues 
unnecessary timidity that he should shrink from stating 
this estimate of its functions once for all. A tradition 
which as yet cannot well be dispensed with makes certain 
votes indispensable. ‘The Government always want money, 
and sometimes want to get particular measures passed, 
But all that a vote requires is a division. Debate is 
unnecessary, because debate implies explanation and 
justification of the Ministerial proposals, and the House 
of Commons requires neither. It only seeks to ascertain 
what the Government want. That as soon as it has 
ascertained this it is willing to give it is shown by an 
unbroken series of lessening, but still faithful, majorities, 
Nothing is needed, therefore, but a link which shall bring 
together the wish to get and the willingness to give, and 
this is supplied by the announcement that “the Ayes have 
it.” When discussion is seen to be only an effort to delay 
the arrival of the inevitable, its futility ought at once to 
be recognised. 

Mr. Balfour hesitates, however, to express this principle 
once for all. He is going this year to apply the 
guillotine earlier than he has ever applied it before, 
but he will not give his action the dignity of a universal 
formula. He asks the House to closure every vote 
which is needed to finish the financial business of the 
year within the term fixed by the law, but that is all. 
Though he knows that similar necessities will constantly 
present themselves during the Session, he still prefers to 
deal with each as it arises. Certainly this limitation is 
not to be explained by any special reasonableness in 
the particular Motion. To apply the guillotine before 
March 31st is so complete a violation of precedent that 
Mr. Balfour might well have anticipated future necessities 
at the same time that he provided for a present one. The 
difficulty of obeying the law, if it exists, is a difficulty 
of his own creation. He knew well that between 
February 14th and March 31st there are interposed 
exactly six weeks and three days. He knew that of this 
period a considerable part must be devoted to the debate 
on the Address. He knew that the time which remained 
after the Address was voted was liable to every kind of 
inroad that could suggest itself to a watchful Opposition. 
And knowing all this, he deliberately fixed February 14th 
for the opening of the Session. The delay thus interposed 
was wholly gratuitous. There had been no aitumn 
sittings, nor had the labours of the past year been at 
all unusually exhausting. The House might: perfectly 
well have met on January 31st, and in this way another 
fortnight might have been secured for the closing 
work of the financial year. It is difficult to suggest any 
reason for postponing the date of meeting so late as 
February 14th, except, which is quite possible, that it did 





not occur to the Prime Minister to take precautions which 
an unusually early application of the guillotine could 
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at any moment make unnecessary. A vote Rs 
in this way is just as good as a vote obtained in any 
other way. It carries as much money and has the same 
] value. Why, then, curtail a holiday by bringing 
Members back to Westminster a fortnight too soon ? 
Parliamentary business is neither so pleasant to those 
who do it, nor so useful to those for whom it is done, as 
to call for any such sacrifice. Let Parliament meet as 
late as it decently can, and trust to the Prime Minister 
to get the necessary work through. 

Nor did Mr. Balfour show the slightest anxiety to 
expedite business when Parliament met. The records 
of the House of Commons are the best evidence to the 
ccntrary. There is no better test of Ministerial manage- 
ment than the frequency arya for ag sama 

not mean, of course, that an Opposition has any 
me) about making such Motions if it thinks that it 
can count on the necessary amount of support. But when 
a Government fe aera gpg lng p Rgeoanig 

ing to meet the wishes 0 ne House, and gives i 
al the opportunities of debate that it can reasonably 
require, this support is not easily found. Oppositions 
seldom wilfully embarrass a Government unless they have 
been — wo ry it. ; ge A i eee per 

as they would be done by, and to be content with a 
Seen of public — if ar — no —e 
ut conceding it. r. Balfour has not met the 
re on these lines. From the first his evident 
desire has — - oy + many hg rami as mae 
utside the control of the House of Commons. He has 
ee been able to shut out the Fiscal question altogether, 
but his failure has not been due to any want of effort on 
his part. To move the Previous Question as an amend- 
ment to a Fiscal Motion is the sort of step that is sure to 
defeat its own object. The Opposition are naturally 
tempted to make it plain that if the Government will not 
meet them fairly, it can be made to meet them in a variety 
of unlooked-for ways.. The Prime Minister's attitude on 
Fiscal policy is a continual challenge to the Opposition 
to try their Cnaet to make him define his position, and the 
acceptance of this challenge necessarily leads to waste of 
time. Nothing worth having can be got out of the Govern- 
ment, but the attempt to extract it can be renewed again 
and again. When the Session comes to an end, it will be 
an interesting exercise to calculate how — time — 
have been saved if Mr. Balfour, in the course of the 
debate on the Address, had defined in plain terms the 
precise relation between his policy and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s. 

This is only one of the matters which Mr. Balfour has 
handled in a fashion which almost suggests the belief that 
he is wasting time of set purpose. The gp 
incident has led to an amount of discussion which 
might have been wholly avoided by a little plain speaking. 
The public will know before long, if indeed it does not 
already know, all that there is to be told about the terms on 
which Sir Antony was appointed, and how far those terms 
were kept secret from all the Cabinet except Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Wyndham. Nothing is gained, therefore, by the 
fencing, and not very ingenious fencing either, to which 
the Prime Minister resorts as often as he is questioned 
upon the subject. If he had determined to sacrifice Mr. 
Wyndham to. Sit Edward Carson, and to make it plain 
that in his eyes a law officer, if he has Ulster behind him, 
is of more value than a Cabinet Minister, he might have 
said plainly that he had consented to Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell’s Rw eatie in ignorance of the hostility it 
would excite in Ulster, and that though the discovery 
- phar re for be ar he had no mee oo 
of standing out against Orange opinion than he hac 
in the case of the Roman Catholic University in Dublin. 
Where Ireland is concerned his convictions do not, he 
might have said, rise above the level of pious opinions. 
No doubt this would not have been a heroic line for a 
Prime Minister to take; but then heroic lines are not in 
Mr. Balfour’s way, and at all events it would have been a 
line which would have saved an appreciable amount of 
time. When a Minister has made a clean breast of it, the 
most hostile Opposition cannot for ever be going back upon 
the subject-matter of his confession. As it is, Mr. Long’s 
Irish policy promises to be quite as fruitful in surprises as 
Mr. Wyndham’s, not so much from any quality of its own 
as from the opportunities it will afford of wasting time in 





efforts to draw out the points of resemblance or difference 
which distinguish it from, Mr. Wyndham’s. After all, 
there is nothing that saves more time in the long run than 
frankness and straightforwardness, and never was there a 
Government which was more conspicuously wanting in 
both qualities. 








THE REALITY OF THE UNSEEN. 

a sae first creature of God, in the works of the days,” 

wrote Bacon, “was the light of the sense; the last 
was the light of reason; and his sabbath work ever since, is 
the illumination of his Spirit.” The passage occurs to mind 
as a comment on Sir Oliver Lodge's interesting, but in some 
respects difficult, lecture delivered at Toynbee Hall on 
Sunday evening last. For what does the title actually mean, 
—or rather, perhaps we should ask, what is it intended to 
mean? What meaning does Sir Oliver Lodge attach to the 
word “reality ” when he remarks that “ reality is evanescent,” 
and that “ we ourselves are much more real than our bodies, 
occupied only for a lifetime”? It is not difficult to follow that 
line of thought, which is presumably just this, that Julius 
Caesar is infinitely more real for us, considered as an historic 
personality, than the particular gases which, being inde- 
structible, exist to-day as having originally formed part of 
Caesar’s body. But a confusing cloud rides up over the clear 
sky of thought when the lecturer also claims that “the ideal 
has often more influence in the world than cold facts. 
Dreams are at the root of all great things.” Is it the point 
of that observation that great things, then, are real, and 
dreams ideal? Or are you not rather merely wrestling 
with words, trying to convey a meaning which ig 
difficult to express in the language at your command, 
so that you find yourself repeating such phrases as “the 
real ideal,” and “the ideal, really, is the real,” and so 
forth? We can see, or think we can see, what Sir Oliver 
Lodge means; but you do not, surely, get much further on 
any path whatever by reiterating such observations as “the 
ideal and the real are often contrasted, as if the ideal were 
not real.” It is like gumming the word “ reality ” to one side 
of a hoop, and “ideality ” to the other, and then bowling the 
hoop down the road and asking the passer-by what is written 
onthe rim. To put the point in another way, if the reality 
of a human being consists rather in his ideas and his work 
than the body in which he works, what does a dead body 
suggest? Unreality? Would it suggest that to a murderer? 
The presence of the dead body is real enough to him; real 
enough, at all events, for him, of all men in the world, to 
know that it is not worth arguing, that there is no time to 
argue, about its exact meaning for other people. 

However that may be, and whatever value may be attached 
by different thinking minds to the words “real” and “ ideal,” 
nobody will deny either the facts which Sir Oliver Lodge 
suggests as worth consideration, or the dry light of the logic 
by which he argues that this or that at least may exist, and 
probably does exist, somewhere outside the region of the 
limited physical senses of man. Sir Oliver illustrates his 
proposition by pointing to the existence of lives such as 
those of the ant and the worm. The worm, unconscious 
possibly—though how can we measure its consciousness P— 
of the work it is doing in the world, goes on year after 
year shifting through its body the thin crust of the upper 
soil of the sun-lit globe, fertilising it, adding chemical 
properties to it, gradually and with infinite slowness and 
sureness bringing every speck of the loam and sand and clay 
into the light of the sun, to be made pure and sweet and 
capable of giving power and growth to the flowers and trees 
and corn and fruit which are gathered and eaten year by year 
by the beasts and by men. There is the ant, again, season 
after season fulfilling its small destiny—do we dare to call it 
small ?—working out its life of toil and building and marching 
and sleeping and fighting; planning and producing con- 
structed earthworks beside which, in comparison, men’s great 
hotels and palaces are tiny and insignificant. Yet the worm 
and the ant, to whom existence must mean something, or they 
would not continue to live on an ordered scale, doing ordered 
work—the worm and the ant are still unconscious of the 
existence of the great, dominating intellect of man, working 
and eating and starving and fighting in the same world, on 
the same globe of arable earth spinning through space with 
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them. They are perpetually in the presence of a dominant 
power—a power so enormous, considered by their own capa- 
bilities, as to be able to kill them wholesale, perhaps with 
purpose, perhaps without thought, perhaps in anger, perhaps 
rightly and in pursuance of some huge unseen law permeating 
the progress of creation—yet of the presence of that power in 
the form of man they are totally ignorant. With those two 
examples of ordered life as premises, the logic of the con- 
clusion to be drawn is plain enough. If it is possible for ants 
and worms to go on living their lives and doing their work on 
an ordered scale, unconscious of great, ingenious, cruel, or 
godlike personages moving and working in the same world— 
personages whom they cannot see, and whose existence, even 
granting them high powers of reasoning, they can only infer 
from occasional catastrophes such as the upsetting of the 
earth-mould in which they live, or their own death—is it not 
at least possible that man himself moves in a world tenanted 
by unseen beings gifted with powers of life and death which 
he does not understand, just because he has not eyes to sees 
or ears to hear, or hands to touch the great beings moving 
round him ? 

The genius of man revolts against, rebuts such an idea; 

and it might be argued that the idea is essentially wrong and 
impossible, just because it does revolt against it. But if it is 
right in revolting against the proposition that this earth and 
atmosphere is tenanted by unseen beings, can the logic of 
reason be denied to any man who should propose that other 
beings do move and live and work in other spheres under an 
ordered plan which man is privileged at least to conceive as 
existing? “He felt sure,” Sir Oliver Lodge argued—and he only 
restated an old argument, yet one which is worth restating— 
“that we were not the highest things in the universe; that we 
were more like the ant than we imagined. We had some notion 
of other worlds, but not much. Welived ona lump of matter, 
revolving round the sun, which was one of the stars, and not 
the biggest. If the sun were the dome of St. Paul’s, then the 
earth would be a football in that room, the moon an orange 
in that room, and the most extreme planet in the solar system 
would be somewhere near Brighton.” The illustration is 
homely enough, and rightly so, if it brings forcibly forward 
the essential proposition that life on a planet such as ours 
can be regarded, in the light of the reasoning powers which 
have been given to our brains to help us forward, as only part 
of the life, and perhaps a very tiny part, of the great scheme 
which is not to be understood. The light-rays from Arcturus 
which reach us to-night set out towards this earth in the 
days of Elizabeth ; who is to argue, with the light of those 
facts in his face, with those vast distances present to his mind, 
that he and his family alone are working out the ordered will 
of the Power which ordained that, of all the globes riding in 
infinite space, his should be visible to and capable of being 
considered by only two or three others—out of countless 
millions? .A man could not in reason have been given the 
power of defining the word “ conceit ” if he were meant to take 
so small a view of the “one far-off divine event” as that. 

But is it worth denying, it may be asked, that there are 
forces at work even on this earth—and perhaps forces might 
be imagined, from the arguer’s point of view, as “beings ”— 
which men do not now understand, possibly never will 
understand? After all, are we not still ignorant of much 
which we feel we ought to understand? Apart from the 
great laws of electricity, light, and heat, about which we 
know something, but certainly not all, are we not almost 
hopelessly ignorant of some of the laws which govern 
the lives of animals? Do we know, for instance, what 
is the law which makes it possible for a bee, carried 
five or six miles away from her home, blind in a dark box, 
to find her way back to the hive? What is the sense 
exercised by the antennae of the virgin moth which, 
set out in a muslin box on a lawn, attracts suitors 
from woodlands scattered away in all the country round? 
What is the attraction felt, or choice decided upon, by the 
tendril of the climbing plant which turns aside from the 
smooth wall to catch at and wrap round the nail, or the ledge, 
or the projection which is to help it upwards? All that is 
unknown, hardly even guessed at; and if there is so great 
an ignorance of what can be seen, is it logically to be argued 
that there is not a greater ignorance of what is unseen? 


He comes to fuller knowledge of what Bacon calls « the last 
creature of God, the light of reason,” when he realises that 
the darkness is so great that he cannot now see through the 
glass at all. He may still come, but only in the happi 

of great humility, to the fullest knowledge of all, that the 
glass is still there for other eyes than his, 





SMART CHILDREN. 


Pew there really any children to whom the slan 

adjective “smart” could possibly apply? It certainly 
applies in all its disagreeable significance to the children 
in Mr. E. H. Cooper's new book, “The Twentieth. 
Century Child” (John Lane, 6s.) Mr. Cooper has had ho 
gives his readers to understand, exceptional advantages 
for studying this new creation, this—in his judgment— 
fine fleur of childhood to whom he has lost his heart, «] 
know this young world so well,” he assures us; and perhaps 
if the reader is interested in children he may be amused 
to look at Mr. Cooper's pictures of a new land of 
Lilliputian fashion. Children have changed, he explains, 
“Even during the past ten or twelve years a close observer 
must have noticed the increasingly rapid development 
of the nursery intellect.” The life of a former generation 
“did not tend towards brilliancy of speech. This ig the 
property of the children who swarm round one at London 
‘ At Homes’ and country garden parties, whom one is allowed 
to take to Hurlingham, Brighton, and garden parties at the 
Zoo, who sell at bazaars, distribute programmes at charity 
concerts, and bicycle in the Park.” 

Now we catch a glimpse of the new nursery. Mr. Cooper 
will introduce us to his favourite inmates. “ Good behaviour 
is commendable but monotonous ” in his eyes, and he tells us 
it can at least be said for his private circle of friends that 
they are “ insupportable to the nerves sometimes, confounding 
to the brain often, but dull never.” Shyness is a quality with 
which he is out of sympathy. It is “not charming,” we read, 
“ when it is the curtain of a vacuum, and in any case a little 
of it goes a long way in my mind. Downcast eyelids are very 
pretty if they are lifted up to display laughing, all-com- 
prehending eyes; nervously trembling lips are delightful 
when they are controlled at last to form the words 
of an epigram.” The mothers of these children have not 
a great deal of time to spare for them. Indeed, “in point 
of fact,” he explains, “ you have only to pay visits in a dozen 
country houses, or lunch, dine, and have tea in a score of 
London houses, in order to discover that, to a considerable 
number of busy women, children are simply a nuisance, 
while to many others they are mere playthings, pretty 
ornaments for the back seat of a carriage, amusing toys 
to relieve the ennui of a tea party, picturesque additions to the 
costume in which the hostess receives the Princess or the 
desirable millionaire.” Against such ladies our author makes 
noindictment. He does not expect that modern women “ will 
suddenly return en masse to the mediaeval occupations of jam- 
making, embroidery, tea parties, and child nurture,” any more 
than he himself proposes “to return to the occupations of 
the same period, z.e., to put on a helmet and sword and go forth 
to dispute with Messrs. Cook and Son the possession of Pales- 
tine.” Still, he feels that the fashionable mother might take 
measures to “safeguard these babes.” Governesses whoteach 
well, brilliant women even, are, he thinks, easily come by; but 
a woman, though she have much Latin, may not have 
authority and judgment sufficient to “return a decided 
refusal when her cousin calls to take the picturesque little 
person to an at home for the third time that week, or when 
the Princess wants to carry her off to raffle dolls at a bazaar.” 
We agree with him that governesses able to snub relations 
and rout Royalty are somewhat rare. In the matter of 
refusing invitations much difficulty seems to be experienced 
among Mr. Cooper’s friends. It should be possible, he points 
out, to refuse invitations for children without assigning 
reasons. “Three small people go to A on Tuesday, and for 
that reason, and that reason only, they are not going to B and 
C on Wednesday and Thursday; this is the simple truth, 
and as it does not look nice in black and white (especially 
when A is a duchess and the other two are not; an accident 
which happens constantly, sometimes not without foresight, 





One thing at least is certain,—the reality of that ignorance. 
A man does not always even “see through a glass darkly.” 


but mostly by sheer malignant bad luck) it is best to say 
nothing at all.” 
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But to leave these details of management and go back to 
the children themselves. Mr. Cooper exhibits them at play, 
at lessons, and at their prayers. On ‘the last subject he 
js a great authority, having looked through, he tells the 
reader, who can hardly fail to feel pity, some sixty manuals 
intended for the use of children. The “ two nicest children i he 
knows are introduced at their devotions. They are quarrelling 
violently, and as is their custom, we are told, when angry, 
are addressing one another by their titles. Another little girl, 
azed four, stoutly refuses to repeat the same prayers every 
night, exclaiming: “God must think me so stupid to say 
the same thing again and again.” A fourth, “when it comes 
to a petition for blessings on relatives and friends, will 
settle down to enjoy herself like an actress in the crack 
scene of a play. Her parents come first; then all such 
relations as are present, the suppliant keeping half an eye 
all the time on each person to see how he or she takes 
it; then a long list of her mother's ‘young men’ and 
her own, which (her acquaintances being chiefly military) 
gives her audience the impression that she is going straight 
through the Army List,” Lessons are dull things, and Mr. 
Cooper, though he quotes many pert remarks made by youthful 
victims of instruction, does not contrive to write amusingly 
of them. It is when he turns to the subject of play that the 
reader is most entertained andastounded. We hear of children 
who “go back to school after their Christmas holidays, and to 
the seaside after the riot of a London season, and show few 
signs of being the worse for it all”; and of “a small child of 
my acquaintance who had sixty-three toys given her one 
Christmas, and could with difficulty be persuaded to finish 
unpacking them.” The majority of parents, however, the 
reader is assured for his comfort, do not allow “the ten 
frenzied weeks” of the London season to disturb their nur- 
series at all, As to the funny sayings and “epigrams” quoted 
for the reader’s amusement, only two or three are really 
amusing. As an instance of an epigram, here is the best we 
can find, A little girl who was travelling in Italy wrote in 
her diary that “it may be the ‘home of music,’ but the family 
are out of town.” “TI didn’t mean to laugh, but my face 
slipped,” is a really funny saying, the best in the book; and 
the philosophic suggestion of the child who refused to declare 
that she had been good or admit that she had been naughty, 
but took refuge in the non-committal statement that she had 
been “ comfortable,” is worth recording. 


Mr. Cooper’s book will lead no simple or credulous persons 
to desire the entrée to the fashionable world as he depicts 
it,—approached, that is, by the nursery stairs. It seems 
such a very unattractive place. Perhaps the least agreeable 
chapter in the whole book is the one entitled “An Auto- 
biography.” It purports to be genuine child’s work. Mr. 
Cooper even goes so far as to beg that, in the unlikely 
contingency of any one discovering the identity of the heroine, 
he will hold his peace. The Hon. Helen Estcourt-Darcy tells 
her own story, tells how her mother died and her father was 
married again to a Parisian opera-dancer. The situation 
obviously requires delicate handling. Mr. Cooper would 
have done better not to have attempted it. 


For some time past the working world has been afforded 
glimpses of the conspicuous class, and the stage on which that 
class disports itself, as reflected in the distorted mirror of the 
daily Press. The variety show thus provided does not, we 
think, do its spectators much good; but it is very possible to 
exaggerate the importance of stage effects. The actors play 
to the gallery, which applauds, remonstrates, and forgets. 
Hitherto the curtain has not risen upon the nursery. Mr. 
Cooper pretends to have raised it, and the tableau he presents 
and explains is not pleasant to look upon. A crowd of weary 
pleasure-seekers surround a dressed-up child. The contours 
of the face are childish, but the expression is sophisticated 
and almost bold. Instinctively we look away ; but let us look 
again, The figure is dressed in real clothes, but is it a real 
child? And this crowd of fine ladies and idle gentlemen, are 
they real either? Was not the Duchess dragged in to com- 
plete the mise-en-sedne, and is not the figure in the carriage a 
stage-property Princess? The illusion is well managed, so 
well that it is not easy to say for certain, but we cannot avoid 
a suspicion that the whole scene is an arrangement of wax- 
rm and that none of these poseurs are made of flesh and 

ood. 








GULLERIES. 

INCE the small black-headed gulls have become winter 
pets of the London public (who as a rule do not see 
their black caps until they are just about to leave town for 
their spring season on their nesting marshes or lakes) some 
curiosity is roused every year as to what becomes of them in 
summer. In thespring the heads of the mature birds become 
almost as dark as if they had been dipped in ink or in coffee 
extract, and shortly afterwards they all disappear until the 

following autumn. 

The change is generally only from one inland region to 
another. These little gulls are more like rooks in their 
breeding habits than sea-fowl. Few or none ever nest by the 
sea, except on fresh-water marshes adjacent to it. They 
assemble in colonies, often as close to cultivated land, or even 
to houses, as are the homes of their black rivals the rooks, 
and there, after the fashion of land birds, they follow the 
plough to find food, and bring up their broods in any place 
which takes their fancy. They migrate to other pools or 
marshes when disturbed, just as rooks leave rookeries or 
return to them; but, unlike the rooks, they lay eggs which 
are good to eat and have a commercial value, while of old 
even the young gulls were eaten, just as young rooks 
are now. 

Among the prettiest English gulleries is one upon a marsh in 
Holy Island. This, the largest of all the sea-girt territories, 
including the Farne Islands, which gave to the district to 
which Norham on the border was joined the title of “ Norham 
and Islandshire,” shares in a great measure the privilege of 
being a bird sanctuary, which the Farnes are in every sense. 
At the southern end of the island, some three-quarters of a 
mile east of the old fortress which crowns the peak of basalt 
rock like a smaller St. Michael’s Mount, and looks over the 
waste of sea and sands to the mighty pile of Bamborough, is 
what may once have been a lake, but is now a marsh of a 
peculiarly beautiful kind. It may be some forty acres in extent, 
and is within hearing distance of the roar of the breakers on the 
shingle which here fringes the shore. At one end stands a 
small clump of wind-swept sycamores, so low that a child 
could climb into them; but these trees are full of rooks’ nests. 
The marsh in May presents the most vivid green appearance 
imaginable, a brilliance and pureness of colour due to the fact 
that the whole area is covered with a single plant, the 
curious upright rods of the mare’s-tail, or Equisetum. In the 
early days of May this grows like green-jointed pencils, with 
blunt points, so thickly as to leave only an inch or so of space 
between the stems. These in turn rise from a green sponge 
of saturated moss. The lights and shadows on and between 
the millions of green rods give to the whole level the appear- 
ance of being covered with velvet or plush. But the extreme 
beauty of the place is further set off, not only by the hundreds 
of white-winged birds, but by the further adornment of a most 
beautiful flower. Near the edges of the marsh, where the 
mare’s-tail grows less thickly, and in other parts where there 
are wider spaces between the green rods, are spikes of 
flowers, such as might be thought to have been transplanted 
from the shelter of some forcing-house of costly exotics. 
When in bud the spikes are rose-coloured; when open 
they are of the most delicate white, tinted with pale 
mauve. In addition, each flower is fringed with what looks 
like lace or filigree. The flower is the bog-bean, which, 
with the Hquisetum and the bed of moss below, form 
practically the sole vegetation. The gulls make their 
nests in patches of broken-down mare’s-tail rods, and 
when visiting their young hover and flutter over the green 
expanse, into which at last they plunge, like big white 
butterflies. The chattering and calling of the gulls mingle 
with the song of hundreds of larks and pipits that nest in the 
meadows round. Corn sowing and harrowing are going on 
a few fields off on one side, while on the other the island 
fishermen are putting off to catch crabs and lobsters in their 
big boats, and at the distance of only a mile or so seals may 
be chasing salmon at the back of the island, where the stake 
nets are set. 

It is worth noting that black-headed gulls have chosen 
this nesting-place among the fields and meadows in pre- 
ference to what might be imagined to be a far more 
attractive home on the Farne Islands only a few miles 
away, where they have complete protection. There not 
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only the predatory and mischievous lesser black-backed 
gulls and herring gulls nest, but also the beautiful common 
terns and Sandwich terns, which somewhat resemble the 
black-headed gulls in their tameness and harmlessness. 
But these isolated rocks do not suit the latter. Like the 
rooks, they prefer human society. 

Nothing could be in greater contrast to the Holy 
Island marsh than the scene on Hoveton Broad, perhaps 
a little earlier in the year, where another colony of these 
gulls has existed for very many years at a short dis- 
tance from Norwich. This broad, which is private property, 
has some. rather peculiar features. Though connected 
on one side with the system of broads lying along the course 
of the river Bure, of which they are overflows, as a rule just 
separated by a line of sedges or half-drowned alders, Hove- 
ton Broad (the larger of the two so named) washes at its 
upper end fields of quite sound corn-land, which are ploughed 
to within a few yards of the lake in some places. Yet it is as 
characteristic of the peculiar and delightful district to which 
it belongs as any of the broads surrounded by marsh-land on 
all sides. There are islands of deep reeds and sallow bushes 
mixed, beds of sedges and giant rush, and on parts of the 
margin little holts of sedges, tussocks, water-willows, and alder, 
amongst which various kinds of wild duck, shoveller ducks, 
and snipe breed, and where a semi-aquatic race of pheasants 
loves to harbour. The fences by the keeper’s cottage are of 
reed, and it is a somewhat amusing evidence of the quantity 
of bird-life on and around the broad that the keeper's cat is 
tethered by a string in a little kennel in the garden. But 
instead of being busy with pheasants’ eggs at this time, the 
broad-keeper’s energies are occupied in another and rather 
different way, though they are also concerned with eggs. 
He has constantly to visit the gullery which lies on the far 
side of the broad, and gather the eggs for the Norwich market. 
Every week he picks up hundreds, which find a very ready 
sale, and are considered nearly as good as plovers’ eggs. 
The nests are all made in a shallow part of the lake, where 
ordinary flat-leaved sedges grow. These die down in winter, 
but not entirely, as do the giant rushes. On these broad 
leaves, broken and flattened down, with the addition of a 
few more, and possibly of some reed-stems also, the gulls 
make their small nests and lay their successive clutches of 
eggs. They search all the adjacent fields for food like flocks 
of white rooks, and are never shot at or disturbed by any one. 
It is very possible that a large number of the London black- 
headed gulls belong to this colony, or to the much larger one 
at Scoulton Mere, in the same county. 


It would be an interesting experiment if it could be arranged 
with those in control of St. James’s Park for two or three dozen 
of the tamest park gulls to be netted and labelled, as the 
Russian naturalist in Taurida labelled the crane which was 
brought to the Mahdi at Khartoum, so that the nesting-home 
of these birds might be identified. Formerly there were 
large gulleries in the Essex marshes, from which not only 
numbers of eggs were sent to London, but also young gulls 
for eating purposes. Fuller says that on a place opposite 
Harwich called “ Pewit Island” (“ pewit” being the name 
commonly given to these gulls), the young birds were fed for 
the market on curds and gravel, the former fattening them, 
while the latter improved their digestion. Otherwise, they 
had “a raw gust of the sea.” 


The way in which these birds have adapted themselves to 
winter life on the, London river is as curious as the results are 
pretty. The surface of the London Thames at this time 
yields very little food. A certain amount of bread and 
rubbish is doubtless thrown overboard from barges and tugs, 
but this can only go a short way towards feeding them. They 
also beg from passers-by with the greatest energy and success ; 
but even so, the supply given them by charity is small com- 
pared with their daily needs. Yet they are by no means 
starved, and always devote a considerable part of the day- 
time, as well as all the night, to resting and sleeping, which 
they would not do were they very hungry. But the main 
source of their regular food-supply is still doubtful. The up- 
river gulls, and possibly many of those which spend most of 
their time between Battersea and London Bridges, feed very 
largely on the market gardens of Chiswick. When a nice 
big heap of most unpleasant “ fertilisers,” including stable 
manure, dead fish, rotten oranges, and other delicacies, is 








collected before being ploughed into these wiles 
vegetable farms, the gulls may be seen in hundreds coma 
heaps. They also have a most disgusting habit of freque the 
the tanks where raw sewage is converted into « Pit 
effluent,” where their habits are simply those of i 
Among the polite accomplishments learnt by these little 7 
in town is that of being inimitable “ fielders,” The ae 
with which they catch crumbs of bread thrown at any g v3 
past or to them as they hover in mid-air is surprising. = * 
also rob the various kinds of wild-fowl below them 7 
unmercifully that the latter, “ by sad experience taught,” oa 
as soon as they get a morsel, and swallow it under teh 
avoid these little harpies of the park. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE VOLUNTEERS. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.”} 

S1r,—The correspondence which has taken place between Sir 

Howard Vincent and Mr. Arnold-Forster, in Consequence of 

the depreciatory remarks made by the latter as to the services 

rendered by the Volunteers in connection with the war in 

South Africa, has, I am informed, been circulated, through 

the medium of the Spectator, throughout the length an 

breadth of the country, and should throw a lurid light upon 

the attitude of the Secretary of State for War towards the 

Volunteers, with whom he professed to be in such warm 

sympathy when he was first appointed to his present office, 

It is needless for me to add anything to the remarks of Sir 
Howard Vincent or of “Volunteer Field Officer” which 
appeared in your columns of March 11th, as they both fully 
disproved Mr. Arnold-Forster’s extraordinary contention that 
the Volunteers furnished no contribution to the Army in the 
field; or that the Volunteers, 6,209 in number, joined the 
Imperial Yeomanry for the purpose of earning 5s. a day. The 
Secretary of State for War does not appear to possess 
the faintest notion of what patriotism, stirred up by the 
sense that the country was in sore straits, meant to the 
Volunteers, many of whom, he implies, went to South Africa 
for pelf, and not for the sake of the country. And yet he 
should have known better, for he was present once or twice 
at the Mansion House when the C.I.V. were being raised by 
the Lord Mayor and others; and as he appeared to take great 
interest in the subject, he can hardly have failed to ascertain 
that double the quantity of officers and men would have 
been forthcoming if their numbers had not been restricted 
by the War Office; further, that the rejections among 
them for physical unfitness were from five to ten per 
cent., while those of the Regulars at the same period 
were thirty-six per cent. Sir Ian Hamilton authorised me to 
say that the services of the C.I.V. who served under him 
could not be overrated. And yet, according to the Secretary 
of State for War, the Volunteers furnish no contribution to 
the Army in the field! As it was with the C.1.V., so was it 
also with the service companies, who supplied a real Reserve 
to their territorial regiments long after the Reserve of the 
Army, which, according to the Secretary of State for War, is 
“not a Reserve,” was long used up. So also was it with 
the Volunteer Artillery, Engineers, and Medical Staff Corps. 
Any number of Volunteers would have come forward for 
the war if needed, and if the conditions—namely, that 
every man must be a marksman and an unmarried man—had 
been made more flexible. In spite of what Mr. Arnold- 
Forster says, the Militia and the Volunteers are the true 
Reserve to the Regular Army ; and we can have no other under 
our present conditions of service, for our Army Reserve, even 
if it reaches one hundred thousand, is as a molehill toa 
mountain compared with that of Continental Powers; and 
besides, as Mr. Arnold-Forster showed in his book, “The 
War Office, the Army, and the Empire,” this so-called Reserve 
is all used up, not for reinforcing the Army, but for filling up 
the places of men unfit to take the field. I will conclude by 
saying that the assertion of Mr. Arnold-Forster that the 
majority of Volunteers share his views only shows how far the 
power of self-deception may go. I am intimately acquainted 
with a very large number of Volunteer officers, and I have 
never met one who does not entirely dissent from those views, 
and who does not consider that the attitude taken by the 
Secretary of State for War, and the uncertainty as to their 
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a 
future which he has caused, are having a most damaging 
and disastrous effect upon the Volunteer Force, an effect 
which can only be cured by a very important change in the 
War Office.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED E. TURNER. 


Carlyle House. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Arnold-Forster’s observations in the House of 
Commons appear to most Volunteers to have been made 
without due consideration as to their effect on the feelings 
of men who have for so long offered their services to the 
State without asking for any personal advantage or pecuniary 
return. Does Mr. Arnold-Forster think this is a suitable 
moment to estrange the political support of thousands of 
Volunteers? Both Sir Howard Vincent and the “ Volunteer 
Field Officer” have stated the case for the Volunteers clearly 
and with great moderation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ANOTHER FIELD OFFICER OF 
VOLUNTEERS WHO JOINED IN 1859. 


[The estrangement of political support from the Govern- 
ment owing to the treatment of the Volunteers is no doubt 
a fact, but it is one which we trust will not be insisted on 
in the present crisis in the affairs of the Auxiliary Forces. 
The matter is far too serious for that. Fortunately, this 
question has hitherto been kept quite apart from ordinary 
politics, as is shown by the circumstance that we, who stand 
for Free-trade, can join hands with the oldest and most con- 
sistent of Protectionists, Sir Howard Vincent, in the effort to 
defend the Volunteers.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








[To tHe Eprror or THE “SpectaTor.”] 
Sr,—I have read with much interest the correspondence in 
your last issue between Mr. Arnold-Forster and Sir Howard 
Vincent, but being a member of the Volunteer Force, it 
would not be right for me to comment upon it. The 
authorities, who are responsible for the defence of the 
country, say that it is efficiency, and not numbers, that is 
required. It is therefore our duty as Volunteers to do the 
best we can to conform to this demand, even if there is some 
decrease in our numbers. I believe before an order is issued 
from the War Office, Mr. Arnold-Forster and General 
Mackinnon, Inspector-General of the Auxiliary Forces, con- 
sult certain representative Volunteer commanding officers. 
I should say that I have never myself been consulted, 
nor have I the honour of knowing Mr. Arnold-Forster. 
I have commanded the 1st Bucks Regiment for five years, 
and have never had any difficulty in meeting the Government 
requirements. Last year, outof a total strength of eight hundred 
and sixty, eight hundred and thirty-one were present in camp 
for a week, and seven hundred and eighty-nine for the fortnight. 
These satisfactory returns are largely due to the facilities 
given in the county by employers of labour. What can be 
done in Bucks should be possible elsewhere, certainly with 
country regiments. I know there are certain Volunteer 
regiments in London, consisting largely of clerks and small 
shopkeepers and shop assistants, who find it impossible to 
get away for camp. If the authorities contend that it is 
essential that all Volunteers should go to camp for a week 
(and I must say I do not think the demand unreasonable), I 
am afraid many of these classes will be lost to the Volunteers. 
We must hope, however, that they will support the rifle-club 
movement. Before the war our strength was seven hundred 
and thirty, and of that number one hundred and twenty-eight 
men and three officers served in South Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., 
: ALFRED GILBEY 
(Lieut.-Col. Commanding 1st Bucks V.R. Corps). 
Wooburn House, Wooburn Green, Bucks. 





THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’} 
S1z,—Memories are short, and it is generally forgotten how 
outrageously the Government treated the Volunteers at the 
time when they offered to send contingents to serve in the 
war. So monstrous was their action that something like a 
state of mutiny followed in the Metropolitan corps, and it 
was only the threat of resignation by the leading London 
Colonels—the Premier's brother among them—that at last 
moved the War Office to decently fair action. After the 





Volunteers arrived in South Africa they were for some time 
treated disgracefully. As an example, the Cambridge 
University men were kept at a siding unloading coal,—work, 
no doubt, that some one must do, but strangely unsuited to 
those chosen. The OC.1.V. were well treated, but that was 
because the authorities knew that the public eye was upon 
them. My object to-day is to give a condensed account of a 
remarkable piece of individual ill-treatment, the facts of 
which are well known to London Volunteers. A Captain in a 
London corps, an enthusiastic soldier, was unavoidably 
prevented from joining his own regiment’s company. He 
thereupon, hearing that there was a chance of getting work, 
went out to South Africa at his own cost, with a proper war- 
kit, also bought out of his own pocket. For special reasons, 
he had further to buy two sets of uniforms. Arrived in 
Natal, he offered his services, which were accepted on 
condition that he would work without pay as a Captain 
in the Line. Immediately he had to subscribe a con- 
siderable sum to the regimental mess. He did a great 
deal of work, and in his first fight was seriously wounded. 
To recover from his wound he was sent to Durban, where 
he had to live at a cost of £1 a day in a hotel. When 
recovered, he returned up country, but was not allowed to 
join his regiment, because it was uncertain where it was, and 
the communications were cut. He waited some time, again 
paying £1 a day at a country inn. At this time Pretoria 
fell, and Lord Roberts announced that the war was over. My 
friend thereupon went to the local Commander, pointed out that 
he was getting nothing and was at heavy expense, and asked 
that as the war was over he might go home. The authorities 
agreed. He might then have gone home in a troopship, but 
as he was weakened by sickness and his wound, he preferred 
paying his passage in a liner. So he came home, out of 
pocket by some hundreds of pounds in return for his 
patriotism.—I am, Sir, &c., AN INDIGNANT CITIZEN. 

[We cannot agree that the Cambridge men suffered any 
hardship in unloading coal, nor do we for a moment suppose 
that they so regarded their work. The individual officer 
mentioned by our correspondent seems to have been unfairly 
treated in the matter of expense.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ARMY ESTIMATES AND THE REDUCTION 
OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’”’| 
Srr,—In the strenuous opposition which is certain to meet 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals for the reduction of the 
Volunteers, both within and without the House of Commons, 
the following facts will, I trust, not be lost sight of :— 


(1) The present cost of the Volunteer Force, with a strength of, 
roughly, two hundred and fifty thousand men, is one halfpenny in 
the pound on the Income-tax. 

(2) Another tenth of a penny would enormously increase the 
military value of the whole Force by providing them with trans- 
port, divisional staffs, &c. The increase of the Volunteer Vote 
by this amount would have no appreciable effect upon the 
Budget, and the proposal to reduce numbers in order to spend 
the money thus saved upon the remainder is therefore quite 
unnecessary. 

(3) The individual Volunteer costs the country £5, the indi- 
vidual Regular £90, per annum. [I have never heard it stated 
that one Regular is a match for eighteen Volunteers in the 
field. 

(4) It is true that the Committee of Defence has done its best 
to make invasion impossible by declaring it to beso, but probably 
the foreigner has not the same respect for the declarations of 
this august body as it seems to have itself. 

(5) At the present time, when the victories of Japan are being 
won pre-eminently by superiority of numbers, and an Island 
Empire fighting for its existence finds itself obliged to put five 
hundred thousand men into the field, it is folly to treat any man 
who will serve his country if it will spend £5 a year on him as 
“redundant,” and to forget tht the war in South Africa was 
won by an army over two-fifths of which was drawn from what 
would, if their services were appreciated, be a practically 
inexhaustible reservoir of men, the Auxiliary Forces of the 
Empire. 

(6) The essence of his worth as a fighting man is the superior 
intelligence and superior physique of the Volunteer. But all the 
recent attempts to make the Volunteers more “ efficient ”—i.e., te 
make greater demands on their time—have resulted only in 
driving out of the ranks the busiest, and hence the superior, men. 
The battalions which are most “efficient” to the military eye 
are for the most part composed of men who should be Militia- 
men, and where the Volunteers are strongest the Militia is 
always weakest. The cry for more “ efficient” men at the expense 
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of numbers is, therefore, a purely illusory one, and can only 
provide us with men of less value. 


—I am, Sir, &., VoLunrerr Fretp OFFICER. 





THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 

(To Tne Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have read with interest your article in your issue of 
March 11th under the above heading. I have no doubt that 
one argument that will be brought against any proposals on 
the lines you sketch out for our Indian reliefs will be the 
additional cost in transport. Would it not be possible and 
economical for the Government to adopt in its transport fleet 
the system of nucleus crews recently introduced in the Navy, 
and to let the troops that are being carried to and fro supply 
the rest of the crew? If men were allowed six months’ 
furlough every three or four years, as you suggest, on condition 
that they worked their passage out and back, such service 
would be, I think, not only tolerated but coveted; and it 
would surely be no small advantage in the event of war to 
have a number of men in any regiment able to help in the 
working of any ship on which they chanced to find them- 

selves in presence of an enemy.—I am, Sir, &e., 
AN EX-VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 





CHINESE LABOUR. 

[To tue Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.”] 
S1r,—However remarkable the apathy displayed by the 
world at large in connection with the questionable methods 
employed in recruiting Chinese coolies for South Africa, it is 
obvious that the Chinese authorities themselves are at last 
realising the futility of expecting the British Government to 
afford adequate protection to the emigrants, and are, to a 
certain extent, taking steps on their own account. I append 
an extract from the Strats Budget, the leading weekly 
publication in the Far East, and one renowned for the 
accuracy of its information; the issue bears date of 
February 16th, 1905 :— 

“The Viceroy of Canton remains firm in countermanding 
coolie emigration from his province to the Rand. Neither 
orders to the contrary nor promises, apparently, can move him. 
The Viceroy, at the date of last mail advices, was very much 
opposed to allowing any more Chinese labourers to go to South 
Africa, on the grounds that the employers of these coolies have 
not acted in accordance with their contracts. The Viceroy, it is 
further stated, has also sent a strong telegram to the Foreign 
Affairs Board at Peking on the subject. ‘The chances are that 
under the circumstances there will be difficulty, for the present, 
in engaging Chinese in South China to go to the Rand.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. Hersert Noyes. 





AN EMINENT FREE-TRADER. 
(To tue Epiror or Tue “Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I feel sure that the Spectator will readily admit a 
tribute to the memory of an eminent Free-trader who has 
recently passed away. Mr. Alfred Harvey, the secretary to 
the great banking house of Glyn, Mills, came, I believe, of one 
of those Unitarian families who inherited from generation to 
generation the lofty Puritan spirit which has done so much to 
elevate and strengthen English character. He became early 
a clerk in the office of H.M. Paymaster-General, and the 
ability which he showed led some years later to his transfer 
to the Treasury. He would undoubtedly have had a dis- 
tinguished career in the public service; but Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, on the retirement of their general manager, Mr. 
Newmarch, selected him to succeed that well-known economist. 
The compliment which the great house thus paid to the Civil 
Service was justified. Mr. Harvey soon won the confidence of 
Mr. Bertram Currie, then a leading member of the house. A 
friendship sprang up between them which was only ter- 
minated by Mr. Currie’s death. There was much in common 
between them, for both were eminently practical men 
of business, but both were also well versed in economic 
science—knowledge not common in the busy life of the 
City—and in consequence they were never led astray by 
doubtful doctrines in currency and economics. Mr. Harvey 
was a staunch Liberal, but he was a modest man, 
devoted to the interests of his profession, and he sought 
no public notoriety. When, however, bimetallism was pro- 
posed asa remedy for supposed evils, and when Protection 


cai, 
the cause of sound currency and Free-trade, He was’ ah 
admirable speaker, for he had the rare gift of explaining ; 
lucid language the economic principles which he held, taxi 
was not known on public platforms. He broke down under 
work some months ago; but an improvement had taken Place, 
and he ventured to attend last week a meeting of a Royal 
Commission of which he was a member. It was too much for 
him, and he succumbed a day or two later. All who knew 
him will feel that in him the City and the public have lost a 
man of singular uprightness, great public spirit, and weighty 
authority. —I am, Sir, &c., WELBy, 





COTTON TRADE ACTIVITY. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECrATOR,”} 
Srr,—You do not often deal with trade affairs, but it may be 
of interest to your ever-increasing readers to be told that the 
considerable activity in the staple trade of Lancashire experi- 
enced at the end of last year continues this year with unabated 
force. Employment in the cotton trade was never so full as at 
the present time; and in this connection it may be stated that 
thirty-five new spinning mills are going up, which will need 
seven thousand five hundred fresh operatives, and further 
that new weaving sheds are being erected that will require 
not far off four thousand additional hands. This year full 
time is assured, and the outlook for both employers and 
workpeople has seldom been more encouraging. This, indeed, 
is a trade that is going.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Melbrook, Bowdon. WILLIAM TATTERSALL, 


[We are delighted to publish this confirmation of the good 
news from Lancashire from so great an authority as Mr. 
Tattersall. Mr. Chamberlain indeed prophesied better than 
he knew when he told us cotton was “ going.” —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE JEWISH CHARACTER. 


[To THE EKpITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—It is strange with what apparently small equipment of 
knowledge it is considered reasonable to write about Judaism 
and the Jews. If a man had no intimate acquaintance with 
English literature and history after 1066, he would hesitate to 
write, with even patronising bestowal of praise or blame, 
about the English character and religion. But people with 
only the Old Testament in their hands, to whom the gigantic 
literature of the Jews, from the Christian era till our own 
times, is a sealed book, seem to have no hesitation in writing 
about Judaism and the Jews. Thus the writer of the article, 
“A Dual People,’ in last week’s Spectator, seems to 
rely upon the Old Testament, and especially upon tho 
Book of Proverbs, as his sole literary sources for his 
estimate of Jewish character. He shows no sign of an even 
elementary knowledge of the all-important Rabbinical litera- 
ture, or of mediaeval Jewish writings. If he possessed such a 
knowledge, he would be aware that the Book of Proverbs is in 
many ways peculiarly uncharacteristic of Jewish thought, 
Jewish character, and Jewish religion. For one thing, 
it was compiled before the belief in the Resurrection 
and the Future Life had profoundly altered the entire 
Weltanschauung of the Jews. As Gunkel rightly observes, 
the rise of that doctrine, already prevalent and official 
in the age of Jesus, marks_a big dividing-line. This 
life, its pleasures, successes, contents, and aims, were 
never again interpreted in the same light as in the old days 
when it was believed that death was the end. Secondly, the 
Proverbs are in large part a collection of worldly sayings 
which can be paralleled in the literatures of many races; the 
lower adages are not specially characteristic of the Jews, and 
were little thought of, cared for, or quoted in later literature. 
When they are used they are (as so often happens with the 
unsatisfactory portions of sacred books) idealised and 
explained away. Is the writer of the article even well 
acquainted with the Daily Liturgy of the Jews? How utterly 
different it is in tone and spirit from the Book of Proverbs! 
And yet this Liturgy is the real expression of Judaism and 
the Jews. Has the writer a good knowledge of the Ethics of 
the Fathers which are incorporated in the Liturgy? Does 
he know that these are far more characteristic of, and 
have had far greater influence upon, Judaism and the 
Jews than all the worldly sayings of the Proverbs? What 





rose aguin from the dead, he gave his powerful assistance to 





sort of sayings do we find there? “This is the way that is 
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Seg for Abe study of the Torah: a morsel of bread with 
salt thou must cat, and water by measure thou must drink, 
thou must sleep upon the ground, and live a life of trouble 
the while thou toilest in the Torah. If thou doest thus, 
happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee ; happy 
shalt thou be in this world, and it shall be well with thee in 
the world to come.” “Be not like servants who minister to 
their masters upon the condition of receiving a reward ; but 
be like servants who minister to their masters without the 
condition of receiving a reward; and let the fear of Heaven 
be upon you.” “R. Jacob said, This world is like a vestibule 
pefore the world to come: prepare thyself in the vestibule, 
that thou mayest enter into the hall. He used to say, 
Better is one hour of repentance and good deeds in this 
world than the whole life of the world to come; but better 
ig one hour of blissfulness of spirit in the world to come than 
the whole life of this world.” These sayings are unlike 
Proverbs, but they are much more Jewish than Proverbs. 
The Jewish character is more complicated than the writer 
of the article supposes. It has been produced by more 
complicated causes. The Jew, when he abandons religion 
and loses a living faith in God, tends to become a materialist. 
That is freely admitted. But his true religion is not the 
Book of Proverbs: the worldly adages of that book do not 
reflect any element of Judaism as Judaism has existed for 
nineteen hundred years. Judaism is far superior to them. It 
js compact of the purest idealism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Portman Square, W. CLauDE G. MONTEFIORE. 

[We think that the animadversion contained in this letter 
should more fairly be addressed to Mr. Zangwill than to us. 
The duality of the Jewish race was in its origin his con- 
ception, not ours.—ED. Spectator. ] 


ETON. 
[To tne Eprror oF tHe “Sprcrator.”] 
Sin,—I wish to thank you for the kindliness, and still more 
for the fairness, of an article in your last issue headed “ Eton.” 
The National Review had printed a cruel though ridiculous 
libel, for which ignorance and carelessness would be a poor 
excuse. This you justly characterised, adding at the same 
time two hints of lesser defects in sanitation which you think 
need our attention. On these I am happy to be able to 
reassure you. So far from there being no “ building supple- 
mental to the Sanatorium to which boys who need special 
nursing could be removed,” there are already two large 
buildings supplemental to, but separate from, the Sanatorium 
ready to receive certain special cases. And so far from 
“cases needing quiet” being treated “with the noise of the 
passage outside, and not overmuch light or air,” there is in 
every boarding-house a suite of sick-rooms for patient and 
nurse, inspected by authority, and always reserved for the 
reception of such cases.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eton College. SENIOR ASSISTANT-MASTER. 








THE POWER OF OLD AGE. 
(To TUK Epirorn oF THe “SexecraTor.” | 

Sm,—In an article on “The Power of Old Age” in the 
Spectator of March 4th occurs the statement: ‘“ The chief 
controlling influence throughout the whole history of Rome 
was the Senate, of which no Roman might become a member 
until he had passed the age of sixty.” Surely a remarkable 
proposition, seeing that up till the time of Sulla a man 
became eligible for the Senate after holding the Quaestorship, 
an office to which he might attain at the age of twenty-eight. 
After Sulla, the age for the Quaestorship was raised to thirty, 
and all ex-Quaestors became <¢pso facto Senators. Can it 
be that the contributor of the article was betrayed into the 
statement by reminiscences of the white-bearded Senators, 
who were insulted by the troops of Brennus, or by a miscon- 
ception of the term “ patres,” as to which Cicero definitely 
says: “appellati sunt propter caritatem patres”; and Livy: 
“patres ab honore appellati”? Dr. Osler, with his retire- 
at-sixty doctrine, suggests the following :— 

Applaud ye now the new-established cult 

Of euthanasia for the tired adult— 

After twelve lustres of life’s stress and storm 

A painless exit gained by chloroform, 

Osler, thy name through ages shall be sung, 

That thou did’st make mankind for ever young. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Henry Gre. 
County School, Bedford. 








CANNING. 
[To tue Epitor or rue “ Sprerator.’’] 
S1r,—Your review of my book (Spectator, March 11th) states 
that I am “ constantly unjust” to Wellington, whose personal 
character, in its political aspect, has always seemed to me as 
precious a possession for England as his military fame. The 
latter, of course, is highly praised. I suggest that Wellington 
did not shine in the lesser arts of diplomacy, and every one 
knows Metternich, his close friend, never rated him a states- 
man till Verona, where he was but the mouthpiece of 
Canning. His conduct there is highly praised, as is in the 
main his Petersburg Mission. Even while condemning his 
Turkish policy I call him “a man of the firmest character, 
his grand sincerity,” &¢. In the struggle of 1827 I speak of 
him as “so sincere a truth-teller,” “of his love of truth and 
simplicity which erected even his obstinacy and bigotry into 
virtues.” Many contemporaries and some historians charge 
him with personal ambition, which charge I indignantly repel. 
“Tf in the unhappy misunderstandings which now arose, the 
evidence were equally balanced, the decision would go against 
Canning or any other man, for in a sincere and honest desire 
to serve the public, in any position however humble, and 
always without thought of self, no one ever equalled 
Wellington!” (p. 227). If the reviewer had thus prefaced 
his criticisms, I should not have ventured to suggest that he 
had been “ unjust,” “constantly” or otherwise, to my little 
book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 


[To Tur Eprtor or THe “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,— Without the slightest desire to detract from the renown 
“of one of our most distinguished statesmen,” or to lower the 
lofty pinnacle upon which posterity has placed him, I would 
ask your kind leave to point out (on the authority of the 
editors of “The Works of John Hookham Frere”) that much 
of the merit of the Anti-Jacobin—deservedly extolled in 
the Spectator of March 11th—and of the success which it 
achieved was due to the literary ability and sparkling wit of 
the collaboratewrs with whom Mr. Canning was associated. 
In Sir Bartle Frere’s memoir of his uncle it is stated that the 
“inscription for Mrs. Brownrigg’s cell in Newgate” was “the 
joint production of Canning and Frere,” who (it seems) were 
also joint authors of “The Friend of Humanity and the 
Knife-Grinder.” Byron attributed to Frere the authorship 
of “half the Needy Knife-grinder.” Of the poetical contribu- 
tions, “many” (it is said) “were written in concert by 
Canning, Ellis, and Frere, so that it was difficult for the 
authors themselves in later years to assign to each his exact 
original share in the composition.” The room in which they 
wrote is described as having been “the common property of 
the three who aided Gifford in his labours as editor, and from 
the anecdotes Mr. Frere used to tell of concurrent authorship, 
they seem to have suggested, here a line, there a phrase, to 
one another; very much as they might have done when 
schoolboys at Eton.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. T. FRERe. 
The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD AS PROPHET. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The following lines from Matthew Arnold’s “ Horatian 
Echo,” * written in 1847, have so signifieant an echo in every 
line for the twentieth-century Englishman, that they seem 
worth reproducing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OC. M. PowEtt. 
Eastfield, Caversham, Reading. 





“ Omit, omit, my simple friend, 
Still to enquire how parties tend, 
Or what we fix with foreign powers. 
If France and we are really friends, 
And what the Russian Czar intends, 
Is no concern of ours. 


Us not the daily quickening race 
Of the invading [se., alien] populace 
Shall draw to swell that shouldering herd, 
Mourn will we not your closing hour, 
Ye imbeciles in present power, 
Doomed, pompous and absurd!” 





* Macmillan’s edition of the “ Collected Poems,” p. 47, 
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WANTED: A COMMISSIONER FOR HISTORICAL 
BUILDINGS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Will you let rie call attention to an act of vandalism 
at the hands of an urban authority which all protest by local 
people and public bodies interested in saving beautiful and 
historic England for future generations has failed to arrest P 
A few months ago a very interesting specimen of Robert 
Adams’s work called Wordsworth House came into the 
hands of the Urban Council of Penrith. The city fathers 
decided to convert it into local’ Board offices, a museum, and 
free library. And this, though such conversion would by 
their architect's plans have sacrificed all the fine interior stair- 
cases, mouldings, fireplaces, &c., could have been done without 
any alteration of the facade or its elevation. But there were 
those on the Board who felt that Robert Adams’s work could 
be improved by the hands of the local sanitary engineer, and 
they determined to have a brand-new front, granite-pillared 
portico, Jacobean pediment, and all the pretentiousness that 
we to-day associate with the new houses of banking and 
insurance companies in country towns. The ratepayers were 
to pay; but the ratepayers were, it seems, not informed of the 
work contemplated, and it was not till the contract was let that 
it came out that the beautiful front of Robert Adams was to be 
demolished to make way for a modern fagade and elevation which 
was spoken of as “ more in harmony with the immediate sur- 
roundings.” But as soon as the news got wind, Professor 
Baldwin Brown of Edinburgh, the National Trust, and the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings wrote to 
the Penrith authority urging the claims of Robert Adams’s 
work to preservation in the best interests of the town and 
county. The Urban Council did me the honour of inviting 
me to conference, and after stating the case for the public, 
and its desire to see the work of such a master-architect 
handed down to future residents in Penrith and future 
visitors to the town, they courteously stopped the work of 
demolition and allowed me to take the plans to London and 
lay them before Mr. Thackeray Turner and his Committee, 
who at once reported on them, strongly urging the retention 
of the whole building as far as possible in its entirety, as of 
the greatest interest, and showing how, if the interior must be 
modified, it could be so modified and adapted without the 
destruction of the facade. Meanwhile the residents petitioned 
the Board to stay its hands and save the house. But there 
were upon the Board two or three who were determined that 
the work of demolition should proceed. A rumour was put 
about the town that Mr. Thackeray Turner’s Committee 
had spoken of the local architect’s plans as very excellent (all 
that was meant was that they were very carefully drawn, and 
showed at a glance what the intention of the reconstruction 
was). The Urban Council met, and by a vote of eight to five 
determined that since the contract was let, their only course 
as practical men was to proceed with the destruction of the 
house-front. It would have been possible even at the eleventh 
hour to listen to reason and consult the ratepayers met in 
public assembly, and so have obtained a mandate; they did 
nothing of the sort. They gave instructions the same evening 
to the contractor to proceed post-haste- with his work of 
demolition, and when the Penrith townsmen woke on the 
morning following, they woke to find the builders hard at 
work,—an irreparable breach already made in the beautiful 
front of Wordsworth House; and the destruction of a work 
of art by a master-architect that, if left alone, would have 
been the pride of the town for generations, a fait accompli. 
Now it seems to me, Sir, that some legislation is really 
necessary in the national behalf that would make this sort of 
hasty destruction of national charm impossible. A Com- 
missioner might surely be appointed to take cognisance of 
just such cases of projected vandalism as might arise, and he, 
if appealed to, could in the King’s name issue an interim 
injunction in the public interest, which would admit of public 
inquiry at the hands of the Local Government Board, or the 
public expression of the ratepayers’ opinion in assembly 
lawfully convened.—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. Rawnstey. 





SAVONAROLA. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In a kind notice of my drama Savonarola which 
appears in your issue of March 4th your critic lays stress on 


departure from recorded history. “The ancieiite,” dear 
“found it possible to have powerful dramas without call 

in the motive of love. Is it impossible with us?” This ms 
criticism with which I have great sympathy. But will r 
allow me space : om 


(1) To point out that Savonarola’s love for L i ae 
not, as many well-informed people have ceed See 
from recorded history? (See the passages of Benedetto ne 
of by Villarias recently exhumed; also Gherardi’s investigatio * 
There is, it is true, no evidence that she crossed his a 
later life. But it seems not improbable. The Strozzi 3 te 
the last among his adherents; they revived his aims after lig 
death; one of that family it was who exchanged frocks with 
his sponsor at the trial by fire; and lastly, he would sensedd 
have spoken to Benedetto at length concerning a passion of hig 
— life had nothing occurred to recall it. r 

2) I would remark that not otherwise than by a love 
did it seem possible, in this case, to reveal the des saddens 
the essential dramatic motive. The woman reveals the man. fa 
we are dealing first with a prophet against monstrous chals. 
tanisms and priestly corruptions, quite secondarily with . 
political agent. The prophet must be shown in action true 
Sermons and facts impossible of dramatisation convince the 
student ; indeed, his public life consisted wholly of sermons. But 
the mere talker is no hero on the stage of life, City and Man 
were each to be exhibited under the trial crucial to each 
Savonarola stood for Purity and Sincerity, under temptation,— 
Florence stood for Justice, under peril. Life means the trial of 
our stamina to the ends of spiritual beauty,—or it means 
nothing ; and Tragedy is defeat therein,—Comedy (in Dante’s 
sense) conquest. For the city the trial issued in Tragedy ; for 
the man in divine Comedy. 

Thus my conception ; and it involves a standpoint maintained 
against the flowing tide of dramatic sentimentalism and sensa- 
tionalism. Whatever my faults of performance, the aim is one 
in which both you and your critic are likely to sympathise; and 
the more readily therefore to acquit me, in the introduction of 
the love scenes, of a mere catering for popular appetite, such as 
the criticism might imply. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aberdovey. 


[Though we are obliged, for reasons of space, to make a rule 
against printing letters which are merely reviews of reviews, 
we are always glad to publish corrections of fact. Mr. 
Newman Howard's citation of the authorities certainly 
seems to justify his use of the love motive.—LEp, Spectator.] 


Newman Howarp, 





BROOKLIME. 
[To tar Eprror or THE “ Sprcrator.”} 

Sir,—In confirmation of the statement made by a corre. 
spondent in your issue of March 4th that the plant called 
“brooklime” (Veronica Beccabunga) is not poisonous, but 
sometimes used as salad, it may be added that it is, or was in 
the recollection of the writer, regularly brought to market for 
that purpose in some districts in Germany. The Latin Becca- 
bunga is an adaptation of the German Bachbunge. There can 
be no doubt as to the meaning of the first part of this com- 
posite word: Bach,—i.e., “brook.” Opinions differ concerning 
the etymology of the second part, bunge. The Thuringian 
peasants usually call the plant Bachbohne, and some botanical 
authorities say, accordingly, that bunge is a corruption of 
bohne—z.e., “ bean ”’—the leaves of the plant resembling those 
of the common bean. Others point out the fact that the 
plant was formerly used as a remedy against dropsy, an 
obsolete German word for which is Bungensucht,—Bunge 
signifying “an inflated body.”—I am, Sir, &c., Td; 





THE LATE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE'S LETTERS. 
(To tHe EviTor oF THE “SprEcraTor.” | 
Sir,—May I venture through your columns to ask those 
who possess letters of public interest from the late Duke of 
Cambridge to lend them to me for use in the “ Life” of his 
Royal Highness which I am now preparing? At the same 
time, I should be very glad of any personal reminiscences of 
his Royal Highness, or any other matter which might be of 
value in the task which I have undertaken.—I am, Sir, &e., 
St. James’s Palace, S.W. Epaar SHEPPARD. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 

Tux total subscriptions received for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
up to March 16th amount to £890. The Garden City Company, 
which has saved the Exhibition much of the cost of organisa- 
tion, has now generously promised £100 to the Prize Fund. A 
public-spirited patron, who wishes to remain anonymous, has 





also promised £100 for the best all-round agricultural labourer’s 
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cottage in the Exhibition. ‘Among those who have recently 
consented to become patrons of the Exhibition is Mr. James 
Tomkinson, M.P. Though the result achieved up till now is 
encouraging, those responsible for the organisation of the 
Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription list still 
further augmented in order that the prizes may be on an 
adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. The following sums 
have recently been received through the Spectator :— 
MP Bobet Reddick ETE 0 
We are asked by the “ County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Ezhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
247 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 


» £010 6 








POETRY. 
MEENANEARY. 


Turre’s some that love the mountain and some that love the sea, 
But the brown bubbling river is the dearest thing to me, 

And sweeter than all waters. in all the lands I know, 

Is the stream by Meenaneary in the county of Mayo. 





"Tis there the plunging torrents spread and slacken to a curl, 
And in below the fern-clad rock the dimpled eddies swirl ; 
"Tis there in blue and silver mail the fresh-run salmon lie, 
While overhead goes dancing the dainty-feathered fly. 


Oh, to hear the reel go singing, to feel the rod a-strain! 

But still the days are passing, and I’ll be back again 

To brush through dewy heather in the myrtle-scented air, 
With the freshness of the morning, it is then I will be there. 


Here on the gritty pavement I’m pent in London town, 
But on the smoke-grimed elm trees yon swollen buds are brown— 
And with the leaf’s unfurling I'll say good-bye and go 
To airy Meenaneary in the county of Mayo. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 








BOOKS. 


——— 

RUSSIA AT WAR.* 
Ir we are still far from an intelligent understanding of the 
great campaign in the Hast, we are beginning to realise some- 
thing of its horrible magnificence. The scale is so gigantic 
that the episodic is, perhaps, the best form of narrative, and 
we gain more illumination from “0O.’s” remarkable sketches 
than from a more elaborate history which must necessarily be 
confused and incomplete. ‘“O.” has his story to tell of each 
phase of the war by land or sea, and he tells it in chapters 
which are not only brilliant and moving pieces of writing, but 
studies of character and policy, full of a far subtler criticism 
than any of the avowed military analyses. He may be right 
or wrong, but he has seen and reflected, where most others of 
ais craft have only heard and repeated. The merely literary 
merits of his book are great. He has something of the 
intense and accurate observation of the late G. W. Steevens, 
and, like him, he manages to link his episodes to the cardinal 
facts of life, and give to a photograph the deeper significance 
of a picture. He deals with the psychological moment, the 
act which is characteristic and revealing, the man who stands 
fora whole race and creed. Most of the book can only be 
described as lurid; and yet the author writes simply, is 
never rhetorical, and clearly labours to be temperate and exact. 
But he is mastered by his material, and the cumulative effect 
of his faithful description is far beyond melodrama and not 
very distant from tragedy. He has caught and compelled us 
to realise a new war impression, the awful mechanical bleak- 
ness of a great scientific fight,—like a smoky foundry-yard 
in the grip of an earthquake. Chapters such as “The 
Blocking of Port Arthur,” “The Forlorn Hope at Kinchau,” 
“The Naval Sub-Lieutenant’s Story,” and the terrible 
* (1) T “oO,” i 4 
——t A Modan. Cam gt ip Dott Pome ~~ iicanen sel Co 
pee ig Ag Ng At 
Besiegers. By Frederic Villiers. p Boned Lon an nd Co. 7. Oa, note] 
i gmans an . (7s. 6d, net.) 


——(5) With the Russians m Peace and War. By Colonel the Hon. F, A. 
Wellesley London: E, Nash, (128, 6d.) eo cir brcuterey 





“ Actum est de——” are revelations, which in execution 
are in a high degree artistic, but in matter almost too awful 
for art. There is much besides,—little pictures of Japanese 
life like “ The Last Service” and “Of an Officer’s Patrol”; 
admirable sketches of Oyama and Kodama; a story called 
“ Champions,” in which for a moment the old chivalry of war 
returns ; and the grim and humorous tale of “The Blockade- 
Runner.” One chapter we would specially mention, called 
“The Path in the East is Strange.” It suggests a theory of 
the Japanese character and aims, and particularly of the far- 
famed Bushido, which may be remote from the truth—we do 
not know—but is at any rate curiously logical and arresting. 
From the last chapter we take this passage on one of the 
Port Arthur assaults :— 


“Who shall say that the day of the bayonet is past, that the 

brutal grips of men in war are obsolete? Could sceptics have 
hovered about that trench-head and seen the shimmer of the 
steel as it gave back the white glare of the star-shell ; could they 
have heard the sickening thud of bayonet driven home, the grate 
of steel on backbone, the despairing sob of stricken man,—they 
would never have preached their fallacies to a confiding world. 
Although there was not a breech that had not its cartridge in the 
chamber, the men, roused to the limit of their animal fury, over- 
looked the mechanical appliances which make war easy. They 
thirsted to come to grips, and to grips they came: hardly a shot 
was fired. The hand grasped firm on the small of the butt, when 
the mind means killing, forgets its cunning, and fails to operate 
the trigger. But it had toend. The old colonel had fought his 
way through his own men to the very point of the struggle. He 
stood on the parapet, and his rich voice for a second curbed the 
fury of the wild creatures struggling beside him. ‘Throw your- 
selves on their bayonets, honourable comrades!’ he shouted; 
‘those who come behind will do the rest!’ His men heard 
him, his officers heard him. Eight stalwarts dropped their rifles, 
held their hands above their heads, and flung themselves against 
the traverse. Before the Russian defenders could extricate the 
bayonets from their bodies, the whole pack of the war-dogs had 
surged over them. The trench was won.” 
The book is not impartial, sometimes it is palpably unfair, 
and now and then it is impossibly fantastic. But at its best 
it comes nearer a kind of genius than any war correspondence 
we remember. 


After “O.’s” strong meat other fare is a little insipid. 
But Mr. Fraser has much interesting and novel information, 
and he gives it with humour and spirit. He was the pioneer 
of wireless telegraphy, and had charge of the installation at 
Wei-hai-wei. His troubles with his great mast make excellent 
reading, and scarcely less amusing is his account of the early 
cruises of the Times steamer, the ‘ Haimun,’ before he joined 
Kuroki’s advance. Mr. Fraser has a roving eye for the 
comedies of life, and the Far East, even in war, is no bad 
place for such a traveller. His narrative of the battles of the 
Yalu, the Motien Pass, and Liao-yang is the work of a man 
who understands military operations, and, though hampered 
by defective information, could yet see enough to make his 
reports of value. Kuroki’s passivity after the Yalu, which 
has been variously explained, is set down by Mr. Fraser 
to profound reasons of policy. His quiescence, he thinks, 
compelled Kuropatkin to show his hand, and enabled the 
Russians to mature a strategical plan, which could give the 
Japanese a chance of striking a great blow. We would 
specially recommend Mr. Fraser's instructive remarks in his 
first chapter on British railway policy in China, and his 
analysis in the latter part of the book, based on South African 
and Manchurian experience, of the meaning of artillery in 
modern war. Of Mr. Greener’s work we can only say that 
there is no obvious reason for its production. Its grandiose 
title is a misnomer, for he learned nothing of value in the 
short time he remained in Port Arthur after a siege became 
imminent. The book is almost wholly a record of minor 
incidents that befell the author, which are neither instructive 
nor amusing. When he does condescend to write of the war 
he makes grave blunders, and his gossip and personal references 
are generally in the worst taste. He was in Newchwang while 
the Japanese were busy occupying the neck of the peninsula, 
and a good account of operations from that side would have 
come in most opportunely to fill up certain gaps in our know- 
ledge. But we get nothing from Mr. Greener except a great 
deal of dubious tattle expressed in very dubious English. It 
is a pleasure, on the other hand, to be able to congratulate a 
veteran among war correspondents on the fruit of his last 
adventure. Mr. Frederic Villiers spent three months with 
General Nogi during the attack on Port Arthur, and left 





about the middle of November, when the elaborate sapping 
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operations began. . His accounts of some of the night attacks 
are graphic in the extreme, and we have read no more 
interesting story than that of the capture of the Ban-u-san 
Fort on August 22nd. There are good character sketches of 
Nogi and Kodama, and the narrative throughout is written 
with a cheerful good feeling and fairness which command 
respect. Mr. Villiers is jealous for the honour of his profes- 
sion, and to such a war correspondent no commanding officer 
is ever unfriendly. 

We have included Colonel Wellesley’s book in our list, for 
it gives a picture of Russia in an earlier war, and forms a most 
instructive commentary upon current events. Colonel Wellesley 
was Military Attaché at our Embassy in St. Petersburg 


from 1871 to 1878, and he was with the Russian forces during 


the whole of the Russo-Turkish War. Knowing Russian life 
from the inside, he has written a full and interesting book, 
discreet, friendly, and well balanced; but the admissions of 
a friendly critic are more damning than the accusations of an 
enemy. For what he has to tell of the Army and the Navy 
is the same story as we have heard from the Far East. 
Gallant men, incompetent officers, bad discipline, omnipresent 
corruption, and inefficiency are the keynotes of the report, 
and the impression left is to us far more gloomy than even the 
horrors of the present war. For it shows a social organism 
rotten at the top, and the canker spreading fast through the 
other parts. We would recommend to our readers Colonel 
Wellesley’s illuminating parallel between the Far East and 
the campaign of 1877, and his sensible remarks upon the 
possibility of constitutional reform. But we would mildly 
expostulate with*him for killing off Skobeleff “not long after 
his return from Turkey,” when the Central Asian War and 
Geok Tepe were still awaiting that general. 





ROGER ASCHAM.* 

Srnce the time of Xenophon no one has written so admirable 
a treatise on sport as Roger Ascham’s Toxophilus. And the 
treatise is admirable for the twofold reason that its author 
was not merely a master of prose, but was also a finished 
expert in the art of shooting, of which he discourses so 
eloquently. The dialogue—for Toxophilus sets out to convert 
Philologus to the practice of shooting—is composed in strict 
accordance with the Platonic traditions, since Ascham had no 
doubt as to the value of the classical tongues, and quotes 
Aristotle and Plato, Tully and Euripides, as living authorities. 
He does more than this: he is content to follow the lead of 
Homer’s heroes; and with an excellent faith he holds that 
Hector, Achilles, and the rest belong to history, and that wise 
men should emulate their virtues. At the same time, he does 
not disdain the teaching of Chaucer, “our English Homer,” 
and he finds as much wisdom in the Canterbury Tales as 
Robert Burton discovered there seventy years later. 

With an honest devotion to system, he begins at the 
beginning, and has no difficulty in proving the value of 
leisure, and the necessity of pastime. He points out that 
pastimes for the mind only are of no profit for students, 
whose bodies are more hurt by study than their minds. “ This 
knewe Erasmus verye well, when he was here in Cambrige: 
which when he had ben sore at his boke (as Garret our booke- 
bynder hath verye ofte tolde me) for lacke of better exercise, 
wolde take his horse, and ryde about the markette hill, and 
come agayne.” And, having once proved the benefit of 
exercise, he has no difficulty in showing that shooting is the 
most honest and useful pastime that princes and scholars 
ean learn. For gambling he cannot find too strong a con- 
demnation. ‘“ Hasardry,” says he, quoting Chaucer, “is very 
mother of lesinges,” which was a bold thing to say at a time 
when card-playing was the dominant vice of England’; and 
even Ascham thinks it well to qualify his opinion. ‘“ Indede, 
as for greate men, and greate mennes matters,” he writes, “I 
lyst not greatlye to meddle.” This perhaps was wise, though 
not even the thought of his King could persuade him to 
approve of hasardry and its deceits. 

He then proceeds to give a history of shooting since the 
world began, and, like a true patriot, he is very merry at 
heart to remember that he finds in England “as greate 
noble feates of warre doone by artillarye, as ever was done at 
any tyme in any other common welthe.” The only writer, 





* English Works of Roger Ascham. Edited by William Aldis Wright, M.A,. 
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indeed, who disturbs the amiability of his temper is a certai 
Frenchman called Textor. ‘I beshrew him,” says he. No 4 

: : » Now 
Textor wrote a book in which he wove up many “ broken. 
ended matters,” and set out much “ riff-raff, pelferey pa 
trumpery.” But it was the head and front of his offend; 
to say that the Scots which dwell beyond England be 
very excellent shooters, and the best bowmen in war, Such 
an assertion was intolerable to Ascham, and he confutes 
Textor by the Scots themselves, who reluctantly give the 
whole praise to Englishmen, saying “that every Englysshe 
Archer beareth under hys gyrdle xxiiii. Scottes.” Ang 80 
letting Textor and the Scots go, he sings a paean to the 
English archers who at Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt 
slew the chivalry of France. And with a noble pride he 
declares that in the Civil Wars of England between York and 
Lancaster well-aimed shafts killed many a brave yeoman 
whom foreign battle could never have subdued. It is the 
true spirit of patriotism which always breathes in the 
Toxophilus. Ascham-has no doubt of his country’s supremacy, 
He knows full well that shooting always has been, and always 
will be, the chief stroke in war; and in shooting the English 
of his time had no rivals. 

How should the English have rivals, when they are one ana 
all apt for shooting? ‘“Lyke as that grounde is plentifull 
and frutefull,”’ writes Ascham, “ whiche withoute anye 
tyllynge, bryngeth out corne, as for example, yf a man 
shoulde go to the myll or market with corne, and happen 
to spyl some in the waye, yet it wolde take roote and growe, 
bycause ye soyle is so good: so England may be thought 
very frutefull and apt to brynge oute shoters, where children 
even from the cradell, love it: and yong men without any 
teachyng so diligentlye use it.” But for all their aptitude, 
the English, in Ascham’s opinion, did not practise the art 
which was theirs with a proper constancy. He declared 
that if Shooting could speak, she would accuse England 
both of unkindness and slothfulness. But, in spite of 
neglect, the finest shooters were still Englishmen, and 
Ascham was content. In the second book he devotes him- 
self to the technicalities of the craft. He explains how bows 
and shafts should be made and handled. He discusses the 
best wood to use, and declares that there is no better feather 
for a shaft than the feather of a goose. Indeed, the mere 
thought of the goose arouses all his enthusiasm. She 
is man’s comfort in war and peace, in sleeping and 
waking. Whatever praise is given to shooting, the 
goose may challenge the best part of it. She makes 
a man fare well at his table, and lie easy on his bed; 
and her feathers are as fit for writing as for shooting. And 
then he discusses all the intricacies of marksmanship—the 
prime necessities of shooting straight and keeping a length, 
and the difficulties of the wind—with so light a hand, and so 
sturdy a conviction, that his book, for all its craftsmanship, 
does not contain a dull passage. Now and again he writes 
with a lofty eloquence, and his style, rising with the occasion, 
assumes a beauty which gives him a place among the great 
artists. The famous passage, for instance, in which he tells 
us how he saw the wind, riding in the highway “ betwixt 
Topcliffe upon Swale and Borowe Bridge,” can hardly be 
matched in the literature of the sixteenth century. 

If the Toxophilus shows one side of Ascham’s talent, The 
Scholemaster shows another, for the tutor of Queen Elizabeth 
was a pedagogue as well asa sportsman. But he brought to 
the teaching of Latin the.same good sense and sound English 
which were inspired by the shaft and bow. He has a sturdy 
contempt, which was shared by the best wits of his time, for 
the Italianate Englishman, who got his learning, as he bought 
his clothes, abroad. “ These be the inchantementes of Circes,” 
says he of certain books, “brought out of Italie, to marre 
mens maners in England; much by example of ill life, but 
more by preceptes of fonde books, of late translated out of 
Italian into English, sold in every shop in London, com- 
mended by honest titles the soner to corrupt honest maners, 
dedicated over boldlie to vertuous and honorable personages 
the easielier to begile simple and innocent wittes.” And not 
merely does he warn his readers against bad morals; he gives 
the wisest counsel concerning the study of Latin; and though 
his views on versification are proved unsound, bis book is 
packed with ingenious criticism and wise opinions. He is full 
of contempt for those who say, “ What care I for a mans 
wordes and utterance, if his matter and reasons be good?” 
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al . . 
Quite rightly he detects in such men some singular pride or 
special malice, and roundly asserts that good matters must 
be expressed in proper and apt words. The man himself is 
of less interest than his works. He was Queen Elizabeth’s 
tutor, as we have said, and he passed some years at the Court 
of the Emperor Charles. But he was always academic, and 

rhaps he was more at home in his own St. John’s College 
than in the Courts of England or Germany. His works 
remain to attest his genius, and the best of them are now 
within the reach of all, edited by a true scholar like himself, 
and admirably printed at the press of his own University. 





LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN TO CHARLES 
ELIOT NORTON.* 

Ir is very easy to understand Mr. Charles Eliot Norton’s 
unwillingness to publish these letters. They are the record of 
afriendship extending over more than forty years, and it is most 
natural that the depth of their pathos, not seldom darkening 
into tragedy, should be more strongly impressive now, and as 
a whole, than when they were first written and received. Mr. 
Norton has found it so :— 

“Jn preparing them for the press,” he says, “and reading them 
in a mass consecutively, after an interval of many years, they 
touch me even more deeply than when they came to me one by 
one. Taken all together they form a tragic record of the per- 
plexities of a great and generous soul, the troubles of a tender 
heart, the spendthrift use and at last the failure of exceptional 
powers. Such genius, such high aim, such ardent yet often ill- 
directed effort, and such great yet broken achievement, such 
splendours sinking into such glooms,—it is a sorrowful story !” 

It has always been impossible to read either Ruskin’s 
works or any record of his life without feeling that he was, as 
Mr. Norton says, “altogether exceptional,” and that “ the 
measuring rod which serves for common men will not answer 
for him.” He was a living contradiction : his life a series of 
strong convictions in religion, art, literature, which destroyed 
each other, but which were thrust upon his disciples—always 
an admiring flock, if sometimes a puzzled and distracted one 
—with the insistent violence of a Hebrew prophet. Some of 
those disciples, one remembers very well, were plus royalistes 
que le roi, more infallible than the Pope, and their uncon- 
verted friends suffered a good deal under a scornful and 
arrogant positiveness which had not the master’s convincing 
touch of genius, though it sometimes surpassed him, we fancy, 
in “ persistent fixity of aim.” At least, it required a good deal 
of strong language to make them throw their first idols into 
the fire and set up others at his command, for this was 
generally necessary, although he said that none of his true 
disciples would ever be “a Ruskinian.” A curious instance 
of this change of attitude towards his early admirations has to 
do with Giotto, and it is the revelation of Ruskin’s mind 
made in these newly published letters which enables us to 
quote this. Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the very interesting 
monograph published two or three years ago, dwells on 
Ruskin’s devotion to Giotto as if it had never any qualifi- 
cation, In 1853 it had not, and no doubt it always existed; 
but such a statement as this is now proved to have been too 
strong: “Giotto is one of the few artists towards whom, in 
his long career as a critic for forty years in different opinions 
and moods, Ruskin never permits himself to utter a word of 
disparagement.” Giotto remained in the first rank, but as a 
“realist,” a painter of “human passion.” In 1874 the new 
point of view is expressed in a letter to Mr. Norton. Giotto 
has ceased to be, for Ruskin, the first of religious painters, 
and this comes to pass at Assisi, where he is studying the 
“ Poverty ” :— 

“It is fine, but on the whole I am greatly disappointed with 


Giotto, on close study—and on the contrary, altogether amazed 
at the power of Cimabue, before wholly unknown to me... .. . 


The Cimabue is a discovery tome...... at last I set myself 
onitona bright day and upset Giotto from his pedestal in a 
minute or two’s close look. ..... Giotto is a mere domestic 
f0ssilp compared to Cimabue...... The Christ, St. Francis, 


and Charity, are all three total failures in the great Poverty 
fresco; and in the Charity, she herself and Fortitude are quite 
valueless ; while Obedience in the opposite one is monstrous.” 


These volumes of letters are a chronicle of Ruskin’s 
mental history from 1855 till 1896, four years before his 
death. They thus take up his story where Praeterita leaves it, 
and are, in fact, an autobiography. It would be scarcely 
possible for any man, writing to another, to lay bare his 
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heart and mind more completely than Ruskin does to his 
American correspondent. Every cloud, every ray of sunshine 
—uand there never was a stormier or a more changing mental 
sky—finds its way through the pen to his friend’s sight. And 
perhaps all we knew of Ruskin had hardly prepared us for 
the constancy, the comprehension, the patience and kindness 
and loyalty, required in the man who had the privilege of 
being his friend. Mr. Norton’s words in his preface, already 
quoted, express the effect of these wonderful letters on his 
mind, and the way in which he wishes the modern world to 
regard them. His biographical notes throughout show the 
same generous delicacy, the same complete understanding 
which mixes pity with admiration and sets self and its natural 
claims on one side. We can well believe in the sweet 
attractiveness found in Ruskin by his intimate acquaintances ; 
Mr. Harrison bears strong witness to this, saying: “ I have 
never known him, in full health, betrayed into a harsh word, 
or an ungracious phrase, or an unkind judgment, or a trace 
of egotism.” But these letters, it must be confessed, are 
often quite amazing in their harshness, ungraciousness, arro- 
gance, and egotism. Sometimes they might have been written 
with set purpose to break off a friendship. There are things 
said in them, notably about the time of the American War, 
which an ordinary man would have found difficult to pardon. 
But the two men loved each other—never did a correspon- 
dence show that great fact more plainly—and the outcome of 
it is that while we regard Ruskin with fresh wonder and pity, 
Mr. Norton takes an even higher place than before, as a man 
ideal in friendship.and a mind of singular charm. Ruskin 
added to his other marks of genius that of knowing how to 
choose a friend. 

If these letters deepen, as they certainly do, our under- 
standing of Ruskin’s complex nature, showing how much 
excuse there was for the extravagances of that strange brain, 
they cannot in any way, we think, be said to heighten our 
admiration for his character or his genius. Leaving out of 
count his peculiarities as a friend, which the loyalty of his 
friends, if it does not justify them, deprives of any real sting 
and makes simply surprising and sad, we cannot help 
quoting a few utterances which prove Ruskin to have 
been what some of us always felt him to be, an impossible 
leader to follow whole-heartedly. His views on_ political 
economy may have been right to some great extent and in 
advance of his time ; his ideas on art, though far from infallible, 
may have been worthy of much respect; and his generosity 
and public spirit were certainly beyond all praise. But how 
could sane minds commit their faith to a man whose frankest 
speech in his letters, even more than in his published works, 
showed an egotism and self-conceit so enormous as to shadow 
all his finer qualities? Fascinating as these letters are to 
read, their one subject is Himself, his own troubles, his own 
work, his own knowledge: from beginning to end it is JI. 
With some charming exceptions, they are full of bitterness, 
and it is indeed a lucky contemporary who gains any words 
of praise :— 

“But when I accuse Mill of being the root of nearly all 
immediate evil among us in England, I am in earnest—the man 
being looked up to as ‘the greatest thinker’ when he is in truth 
an utterly shallow and wretched segment of a human creature, 
incapable of understanding Anything in the ultimate conditions 
of it, and countenancing with an unhappy fortune, whatever is 
fatallest. in the popular error of English mind.” 

“T came yesterday on a sentence of Ste. Beuve’s, which put me 
upon writing this letter (it is he who is your favourite eritic, 
is it not?) ‘Phidias et Raphael faisaient admirablement les 
divinités, et n’y croyaient plus.’ Now, this is a sentence of 
a quite incurably and irrevocably shallow person—of one who 
knows everything—who is exquisitely keen and right within his 
limits, sure to be fatally wrong beyond them.” 

«Thanks for reference to Boutmy...... It is very good, and 
suggestive from its French point of view, but very narrow and 
shallow. It is most interesting in the utter incapability of the 
Frenchman to penetrate the solemnity of Greek thought. ..... 
I think when you see what I am doing, even now, for Oxford 
this year, you will admit it to be of more value than any 
existing statement of Greek style; and that while other people 
could, and will, do as good or better work than I in mediaeval 
study, no one but I could have put true life into those dead 
Greek forms.” 


Six years later he says—but that is nothing— You know the 
Middle Ages are to me the only ages.” Sometimes, of course, 
his splendid, ill-used intellect goes straight to the right point 
as here:— 

“Lowell’s ‘ Dante’ is very good; but the entire school of you 
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moderns judge hopelessly out, of these older ones, because you 
never admit the possibility of their knowing what we don’t, 
The moment you take that all-knowing attitude, the heavens are 
veiled. Lowell speaks of Dante as if Dante were a forward 
schoolboy, and Lowell his master.” 

“I wonder when you will begin to understand me a 
little,” Ruskin says in 1876, in the very mid-way of their 
friendship. It is certain that then, and through his sad later 
years, and now and always, no erratic and unhappy genius 
ever had, or will have, a friend of more perfect sympathy and 
understanding than Ruskin possessed in Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton. 





THE RISE, FALL, AND RESURRECTION OF 
AN EMPIRE.* 


M. Avauste ComrTs, enlarging the Positivist Code by 
supplementary decree, laid down that an ideal history would 
contain no proper names. The present volume may appear, 
on a rapid glance, to be a move in the direction of the 
mandate of the supreme pontiff of the tri-phase philosophy, 
for it is but sparsely sprinkled in places with capital letters. 
This, however, is not because our author scorns pictures of 
places, incidents, and persons, but is the result of the vastness 
of his subject, which has induced him to subordinate the 
romance of external history to principles and causes. For 
dealing with a field of inquiry as broad as the landscape of 
the three kingdoms which Mr. Bryce beheld on his famous 
ascent to “the secret top” of Mount Ararat, an author 
who is a jurist and accomplished essayist, who is a 
climber in more senses than one, and who has risen to high 
office is well qualified. Mr. Bryce has abundant learning, 
he is ruled by the spirit called by Sainte-Beuve “le 
démon de l’exactitude et du détail,” his style is forcible, 
and his reflections throw real light on his facts. Never 
dull, his aesthetic sensibilities tempt him here and there 
to excursions beyond the fence that encircles his chosen 
“sphere of influence.” Palaces, churches, campaniles, pictures, 
draw him into seductive “asides,” with references, perhaps, 
to Dante or Goethe or Shelley. Skilfully placed in his learned 
pages are the vast chandelier with which Kaiser Barbarossa 
decorated the tomb of Charlemagne, and the fresco in Santa 
Maria Novella with the Dominicans as Dc:;s of the Lord, while 
exhaustive notes on the burying-places and sarcophaguses 
of Teutonic Emperors and “ German Kings” treat of the 
sublime array of symbolical statuary of dark steel guarding 
Maximilian’s tomb at Innsbruck. 

When a book epitomises an endless succession of the pur- 
poses of the ages, showing how the dominant conditions, 
beliefs, and desires of one epoch developed into new stages 
of human progress; how conflicts of races, classes, and 
dynasties subsided into struggles with newer methods and 
ambitions ; how religion, at first a bond of union between the 
peoples, grew into a source of war and territorial revolution— 
when the historian pilots us through changes like these from 
the era of Augustus to that of Bismarck, a few critical para- 
graphs cannot summarise his characteristics and results. In 
the case of Mr. Bryce’s largo spandere that question arises the 
less as the reprints and new editions of his book have been 
fully reviewed from time to time. Only his own words can 
convey his view of the central “Soul and Essence” of the great 
historical evolution recorded by his pen. There is no excess 
of subjectivity in his narrative of the steps which brought the 
Imperial edifice of Charlemagne and Frederick Barbarossa to 
the condition that made the jurist Puffendorf, after the Peace 
of Westphalia, say that the sham Empire was a mere abortion 
of irregular shape like a monster: which suggested to Voltaire 
the remark that it was neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire, 
an opinion practically justified not long after when Napoleon 
gave the old Romano-Germanic Empire its quietus by decree- 
ing the Confederation of the Rhine. 

The process of rise and decline from Julius Caesar to the 
little Corsican took eighteen hundred and fifty-eight years 
to accomplish. The feelings and acts of many of the heroes 
of the Mediaeval Empire and the Popedom cannot but arouse 
sentiments of execration in the mind of a Radical or Tory, of 
the Edwardian age. But our author warns us not to weigh 
the men of past centuries in modern scales. Writing ina 





* The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, D.C.L., Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity and Oriel Colleges, Oxford. A New Edition, Enlarged and Revised 
Throughout, with a Chronological Table of Events and 3 Maps, London: 
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key which does not differ at bottom from Cartyle's ene 
of Frederick Barbarossa, Mr. Bryce says that although 
sympathies must go with the Lombard cities which te 
against that great Hohenstaufen and his Tedeschi “ia 
not to regard him as a “tyrant crushing under the hoote o 
his cavalry the home of freedom and industry.” How pat 
Republican institutions and ideals of popular freedom ap 
to a Kaiser of his epoch, and how could he help construi 

é : ng 
some of the actions of the Milanese as treason against 
and himself? No! we must look beyond Shelley's talk of 
the quenchless ashes of Milan, and Sismondi’s Obliqne 
conception of Kaiser Rothbart’s record. Praising that much. 
vilified Monarch for his notable merits as German King vith, 
reforming methods, the author thus takes leave of « the 
greatest of the Crusaders ”:— 

“To the south-west of the green plain i i 
of Salzburg, the gigantic pein the Unterbes {o- pa 
road which winds upa long defile to the glen and lake of Berchtes. 
garden. There, far up amongst the limestone crags, in 8 spot 
scarcely accessible to human foot, the peasants of the valle 

oint out to the traveller the black mouth of a cavern, and tel] 

him that within the red-bearded Emperor lies amid his knights 
in an enchanted sleep, waiting the hour when the ravens shall 
cease to hover round the peak, and the pear-tree blossom in the 
valley, to descend with his Crusaders and bring back to Germany 
the age of peace and strength and unity. Often in the evil days 
that followed the fall of Frederick’s house, often when tyranny 
seemed unendurable and anarchy endless, men thought on that 
cavern, and sighed for the day when the long sleep of the just 
Emperor should be broken, and his shield be hung aloft again as 
of old in the camp’s midst, a sign of help to the poor and the 
oppressed.” 
The influence of titles and ceremonies on mankind js 
eternal,—even in the England of to-day the hegemony of 
spectacular pomp and venerable associations is in full vigour, 
Our author's appendix on these essential ornamental adjuncts 
of humanity, in so far as they concern his essay, will help 
the attentive reader over various difficult stiles of German 
history. Nowhere else have we met with such clear ex. 
planations as those given by Mr. Bryce of wordings like 
“Romischer Kaiser,” “Rémischer Konig,” “Roman Empire,” 
and of some, at least, of the seventy-five titles of Charles V, 
Many of us have wondered how, if “false fleeting perjured 
Clarence” embarked, in his dream, “to cross to Burgundy,” 
that word could also apply to the region described in Quentin 
Durward, and the vineyards which furnish that generous 
liquor of the gods, Chambertin. This puzzle is solved in the 
admirable appendix in which Mr. Bryce long since established 
his suzerainty over the territorial sphinx in question, by show- 
ing that the Burgundy of chroniclers and historians must 
be located in ten (or eleven ?) different situations. 

How in the period between Waterloo and Sedan the 
memories of the “ Roman Empire of the German Nation” 
stimulated the growth of patriotism, and led to premature 
attempts to realise the new ideals by force, is treated by Mr. 
Bryce in achapter which will serve as a useful introduction 
to the systematic history of Treitschke, ‘from whose 
“Prussic acid” our author is, of course, free. But the 
present writer, at any rate, must object to his belief that in 
the case of the war of 1870-71 the trigger was pulled by 
Bismarck’s editorial improvement of the Ems telegram, in 
which the King of Prussia reported the rupture of his 
relations with the French Ambassador, Benedetti. This 
matter has lately been reopened by the publication of the 
memoirs of the official transmitter of the telegram, Herr 
von Abeker, and a comparison of the original with the 
“cooked” text fully supports, in the opinion of not 
few students of modern events, the earlier dictum of 
the distinguished French historian, M Seignobos, that the 
King’s statement, as published by Bismarck, was shortened 
but not falsified. A new chapter on the Germany of 
to-day should be mastered by certain, contributors to our 
Press who think that the police of Munich and Dresden are 
dependent on the Kaiser’s orders, and that newspapers are 
subject to Count Biilow’s Ukases. The author's sketch of the 
constitutional structure and central institutions of _the 
Empire marks the distribution of legislative and adminis- 
trative functions between the Imperial authority and the 
separate States, as compared with the practice of other 
Federations. The right emphasis is laid on the growth of 
Socialism and on the spirit of patriotism and habits of 
obedience developed in the citizen by his compulsory military 





service, attention being also drawn to the notable German 
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advances in discovery and invention, and the accompany- 


ing evolution of trade and industry which has made the 
Empire the seat of a flourishing community. Here a 
few improvements of detail may not be out of place. 
Correctly calling the Reichstag “an effective agency in 
welding together the populations of the various States 
into a truly German nation” and making them “think 
Imperially,” Mr. Bryce ascribes the legislative weakness of 
that body to its division into “ four, five or even six groups.” 
Asa fact, the first German Parliament at once split up into 
ten independent parties, the present number of separate 
groups being eighteen, besides the “ Wilde,” or Independents, 
who have no programme. That “the Reichstag interferes 
very little in questions of external policy ” is true ; but did our 
House of Commons dispute the Treaty with Japan, and 
would it have interfered, if sitting, with the decision of 
the Cabinet on the North Sea Outrage ? Mr. Bryce under- 
yates the Reichstag’s control over the Imperial Budget. 
Here we would observe that while at St. Stephen’s opposition 
to Supply is an empty form which lets oratory loose, but is 
never followed by an effective adverse vote, the German 
Estimates habitually undergo cheeseparings all round, which 
the financial authorities of the Empire have to digest. When 
the author calls Posen the only province of the Empire whose 
Members form a “ particularist”’ section of the Reichstag, we 
must remark that such separation has hitherto been the case 
with Elsass-Lothringen, Hanover, and Schleswig-Holstein. 
Furthermore, railways, roads, and canals are not subject to 
Imperial control. A move by Prince Bismarck in the 
“seventies” in the direction of the purchase of all the railways 
of all Germany by the Empire was the signal for a vigorous 
counter-campaign started by the Saxon Minister President, 
who by his own resistance, and that of his Federal allies, 
forced the Reichskanzler to drop his scheme: the only rail- 
ways controlled by the Empire are the lines in Elsass- 
Lothringen. 

Looking to the fact that so few of us can read German, we 
do not wonder that Mr. Bryce has given avery short bibli- 
ography. But for auxiliary apparatus of other species this 
treatise is a model. Contents and dated side-notes are 
abundant ; there is a complete chronological list of Emperors 
and Popes, with a huge synopsis of events from Julius Caesar 
to Pio Nono, and the index is a book in itself. 





NOVELS. 

THE SEETHING POT.* 
Tue name of Mr. George A. Birmingham is unfamiliar to 
the general or the novel-reading public, but there are two 
good reasons for believing it to be a pseudonym. First of all, 
the book betrays none of the crudities or inexperience of the 
novice; and second, it is to so considerable an extent a 
roman & clef that only a very bold writer would have cared 
to advertise his connection with a work in which living 
persons are dealt with in so uncompromising a spirit. Mr. 
Birmingham’s resort to the disputable methods of portrait 
fiction is all the more to be regretted, because he could so 
easily have dispensed with what is, after all, the refuge of the 
unimaginative and the spiteful; and though his vitriolic study 
of Mr. Dennis Browne will doubtless give exquisite pleasure 
toa good many Irish readers, it is an excrescence on a very 
brilliant and detached study of Ireland of yesterday and 
to-day. 

Sir Gerald Geoghegan, who is the central, though not the 
most striking, figure of the story, is the son of an amiable 
visionary of good family—‘the last and the most ineffective 
of the long line of those who have drawn the sword for 
Treland”—who was condemned to death as a rebel at the time 
of the Young Ireland movement, but was reprieved and trans- 
ported to Australia. After his death, Gerald, his only son, 
returns to Ireland to succeed a cousin in the baronetcy and 
estates, which have been administered by a just but uncom- 
promising agent in the spirit of Protestant ascendency. Sir 
Gerald is torn in two or more directions from the very outset 
A Protestant, a landlord, and a man of culture, he is strongly 
drawn towards class and caste; on the other hand, reverence 
for his father’s memory and a natural sympathy with the 


Ice ™ Seething Pot. By George A. Birmingham. London: Edward Arnold 
s. 





poor tend to impel him towards Nationalism. The issue of 
this mental conflict is not long doubtful, for he falls under 
the magnetism of the Irish leader, John O’Neill—a partial 
portrait of Mr. Parnell—and is drawn, a reluctant and passive 
adherent, into the vortex of the struggle between his chief 
and the clergy. Mr. Birmingham, it should be mentioned, 
does not trouble to follow the historic course of the Home-rule 
movement, or to reproduce all the leading traits and incidents 
of Mr. Parnell’s character or career. His version of the “last 
phase” of the Irish leader is shorn of all painful domestic 
details, and ingeniously provides an alternative and entirely 
adequate motive for the hostility of the priesthood. 

The Seething Pot suffers toa certain extent from the absence 
of a hero, for Sir Gerald, though an engaging character, is 
sadly lacking in persistence and tenacity, while John O'Neill, 
while commanding our admiration, is more of a political 
engine than a human being. It is a curious point about this 
curious book that although the balance of sympathy is 
enlisted on the side of the Nationalists, the representatives 
of the “ garrison” or the non-political personages are best con- 
trived to appeal to the affections and prejudices of the reader. 
Mr. Birmingham plays the rdle of the candid friend to 
admiration, or perhaps we should say to exasperation, for 
there is hardly any party or faction which does not come in 
for the lash,—the priests for their greed, Protestants for their 
bigotry and snobbishness, the patrons of the industrial move- 
ment for their fussy philanthropy, the Celtic revivalists for 
their affectation, Ireland for her lack of culture, and England 
for her stupidity. On the whole, the character to whom we 
are most drawn is the semi- Nationalist, Desmond O’Hara, the 
whimsical editor of an eccentric newspaper called the Critic, 
priced at twopence weekly, but given for a penny to any one 
who could not afford more. The Critic, so we read— 

“ was accustomed from time to time to wander into the regions of 
archaeology for a week or two. Sometimes several numbers were 
devoted entirely to Irish folk-lore, or the industrial revival, or 
the Irish language. Once it seemed likely to turn into a kind of 
almanac for amateur gardeners. It always returned, however, 
to the subject of landlords, their prospects and duties. Its true 
position was that of candid friend to the unfortunate class whom 
England in self-defence is being obliged to squeeze out of 
existence.” 

If, however, we have no hero, Hester Carew, Lord Clon- 
fert’s daughter, comes very near being a heroine. It is true 
that she, too, fails when called on to translate her principles 
rigorously into action, and is content, with her husband, to 
sink back into the position of a looker-on instead of a fighter 
in the arena. Yet still she is a lover of Ireland and a true 
Trishwoman, a remark which, mutatis mutandis, and in spite 
of his merciless exposure of the inconsistencies and weak- 
nesses of the Irish of all classes and creeds, applies to the 
author of this brilliant but unsatisfying book. Of its literary 
quality and suggestiveness no better evidence can be given 
than the epilogue, which at once justifies and explains the 
title, and, as far as one can judge, reflects in a somewhat 
fantastic guise the half-Nationalist, wholly idealistic outlook 
of the author :— 


“Desmond O’Hara had a playful habit, not always appreciated 
by his friends, of answering his private letters in the columns of 
his paper. In this way he added a personal interest to The Critic, 
and knit his circle of readers into a kind of large house-party. 
He frequently accepted invitations, for instance, in this public 
way, and it was amusing to read that he intended to spend a 
week with Mrs. R. in Donegal, or three days with ‘dear FY in 
Wicklow, with the proviso that he was not to be taken out for 
picnics on wet days. Thus, it happened that it was in the 
columns of The Critic that Sir Gerald found the answer to the 
appeal for advice which he had sent the day before the disastrous 
fiasco on the road to Ross. ‘ Dear G. G.,’ he read, ‘I can sympa- 
thize with you in your present position. I am on the whole 
inclined to think, as you evidently do, that at present politics are 
no game for a gentleman to play. Do you ever read the prophet 
Jeremiah? Probably not. I read a few chapters last night, and 
came across a verse which seemed to me to apply to the present 
condition of Ireland. “I see a seething pot, and the face of it is 
towards the north.” I remember, dear G. G., that, when I was 
staying with you in your beautiful West, we one day took shelter 
from a shower in a peasant’s cabin. Although it was summer, 
there was a great fire of turf piled up into the wide chimney. A 
pot, a real iron caldron, the like of which one does not see in the 
degenerate kitchens of civilization, hung over the fire from an 
iron hook. It boiled—* seethed,” Jeremiah would have said— 
violently. Now and then it overflowed, and some of its contents 
fell hissing into the fire. I remember that the smell of it did not 
strike us as savoury. I understand that it is the least pleasant 
portion of the contents—the scum, in fact—which boils over 
the edge of these pots on to the feet of the unwary. The 
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recollection of that pot helped me to understand the vision 
of the prophet, and gave me an illustration of Ireland and 
her politics. For we are a seething pot—we, the Irish people. 
Just now it is the scum which is coming malodorously to the 


surface, and perhaps scalding your hands and feet. Yet within. 


the pot there is good stuff. It may be dinner “ for the childer,” 
to make them grow into men and women; it may be food for the 
men to make them strong; it may be fattening for the less 
honourable beasts of the ficld. It is, at all events, the raw 
material of life. Far better it is to be sitting beside a seething 
pot than a stagnant pool. Dear G. G., let us keep the pot 
seething if we can. Let us do our little part in this dear Ireland 
of ours to stir men into the activities of thought and ambition. 
If we get our toes burnt and our fingers grimy, let us put up 
with it bravely. If there is a nasty smell, we shall remember 
that there is good food in the caldron. Do you remember the 
first time we met each other, nearly a year ago now? I fancy 
that it was I who first showed you how the Irish pot was 
seething. I think that you regarded some of the things I said to 
you as very foolish, No, dear G. G., you did not say so. You 
were too polite for that. I only guessed that you thought so. 
Among these foolish things there were two especially. I said 
that Ireland wanted her gentlemen, and that Ireland wanted a 
King. Do you still think me foolish? PerhapsIam. But Iam 
surer than ever now that it is only a King, a King with an 
aristocracy to help him, who can deal with our seething pot. 
Only he must really be a King, and he must be brave enough to 
take off the spectacles which official people put upon the eyes of 
Kings, and look straight at us with the good clear eyes that God 
has given him. And he must surely be the King of Ireland, not 
a foreigner looking curiously at a strange people. Shall we ever 
find such a King? Sometimes I am not very hopeful, and the 
pot seethes very confusedly. Yet I think, dear G. G., that we 
ought to hope. You will not be angry with me for my parable of 
the seething pot. It is not mine, you know, but the prophet’s. 
I have only fitted it to Ireland—our dear Ireland, which we love 
best of all things, in spite Would we Jove Ireland so well as 
“ss do if we had not got to love her in spite of her breaking our 
hearts ?’” 








The Root. By Orme Agnus. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)— 
“Orme Agnus” gives us in The Root another story concerning 
the same world of countrymen with whom he dealt in his 
last and most enchanting novel, “Sarah Tuldon.” Tho 
present novel, however, is a domestic tragedy of a very 
poignant type, and “Orme Agnus” treats it in such 
a manner that his readers will find the book almost too 
moving. Relentless as Nemesis in a Greek tragedy, the awful 
consequences of the degeneration of character lie in wait for 
the persons of this domestic drama. The end, tragic as it is, 
will come almost as a relicf to kindly souls who do not care 
to dwell too long on evil motives relentlessly analysed. 
The subject of the book is the corroding effect of an ex- 
pected inheritance on a set of people of average virtue, living 
in a West Country village. “Orme Agnus” is quite pitiless in 
his unfolding of the gradual deterioration of the characters of 
his personages. But even this deterioration is not quite the 
worst feature of the story, for the expected inheritance is a cheat, 
and the village sells its soul to the Devil without even receiving 
the mocking payment which this debtor usually deals out to his 
deluded creditors. The one and only unconvincing thing in the 
book is the character of Uncle Ezra, the old man who perpetrates 
the fraud, thereby reaping great benefit for himself. He is 
rather a nice old man, and it is difficult to credit him with a 
sufficiently evil disposition to continue in his deceit when he 
perceives the moral ruin which he is bringing on his wholo 
family. The bright spot in the book is the courtship of 
the cousins Arthur and Lizzie, who, almost alone among the 
characters, have the strength of mind to refuse to allow their lives 
to be ruined by the expected “damning heritage.” Here “Orme 
Agnus” gives some of the most idyllic pictures of real country 
people which have ever fallen from his pen, and the reader will 
bo thankful for the relief the love episode affords to the more 
sombre parts of the book. The Root from the point of art fully 
reaches the very high level attained by “Orme Agnus” in 
“Sarah Tuldon,” but, powerful as it is, it is not, like the annals 
of that delightful lady, a book to read and re-read. As a rule, 
sequels are the most dreary things in literature, but we cannot 
help thinking that “Sarah Tuldon” would prove an exception. 
Therefore we suggest to “Orme Agnus” that he should some day 
let us hear something of her further adventures. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MINISTERS OF THE WORD AND SACRAMENTS. 
Ministers of the Word and Sacraments. By the Ven. S. M. 
Taylor, M.A. (Longmansand Co. 4s. net.)—Archdeacon Taylor 
prints here some lectures delivered to a class of students pre- 








paring for ordination. They are full of good sense thro h 
and on occasion show qualities which the term « good id 
not taken to connote. The lecturer is not above going ‘ac 
details; and he is not afraid to speak plainly when pleinni f 
speech is needed; for example, as to the relation between at 
young cleric and church workers of various classes and kinds 
His tone is that of a High Churchman, but he condemns some t 
the most objectionable of extremist practices,—the interpolation 
for instance, of passages from foreign service hooks, and ak 
practices as making the sign of the cross with the patten op 
chalice in administering the Elements. He rightly says; « It 
disturbs some persons greatly.” Those who are always for 
enforcing obedience to the Canon will be interested to know that 
they ought to use the Bidding Prayer before every sermon, Tho 
Invocation has no sanction, neither has a collect, though tho 
latter is nearer the right order. The directions for the ablutions 
seem a little too elaborate. The non-musical priest appears to bg 
becoming more and more relegated to the ranks of the inefficient 
The Archdeacon is careful to instruct the young clergyman to be 
exact in giving out the lesson. “Keep strictly to the titles of 
the books in the Authorised Bible,” and, therefore, say ; “Hory 
beginneth the first chapter of Genesis—not the book Genesis,” 
But in every copy of the Authorised Bible that we havo been 
able to consult it stands: “The first book of Moses, called Genesis,” 
The matter is not so plain as it seems. Is the reader whon ho 
comes to the Hebrews to say “The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Hebrews,” when no educated person in the congregation 
believes it to have been written by Paul ? 








THE STORY OF THE LIFE AND WORK or 
MARTIN J. HALL. 

The Story of the Life and Work of Martin J. Hall. By his 
Sister. (IIodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A critic of a biography 
generally has to suggest omissions, but he does it with diffidence, 
We should say that the preliminary part is too long. Of coursg 
we want to know something of what the man was, but it seoms to 
us that the story of the child, the boy, and even of the young 
man at Cambridge, is given in too much detail. The Uganda part 
of the narrative is by far the most important, and should havo 
occupied a greater proportion of space. We say this, however, 
simply in view of the calls made upon a reader’s time. Thera 
are many, we do not doubt, to whom the story will not seem too 
long by a single syllable. Certainly it gives us the picture of 
a very fine and devout soul, full of energy and earnestness, 
tempered by a humility which does not always go with thesa 
great qualities. The start for Uganda was made in May, 1895; 
Uganda was reached in the October of that year. Mr. Hall’s work 
seems to have been, on the whole, encouraging ; but we cannot 
go into the details of it. It was brought to a sudden end by one 
of those catastrophes which are so hard to understand. Mr, 
Hall was drowned in his Berthon boat. The particulars could 
not be certainly recovered; but it seems probable that Hall was 
drowned in endeavouring to save one of the “boys.” He wasa 
strong swimmer, and the distance from shore was not very great, 
But if the drowning man clung to him the end is only too easy 
to understand. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








The Trojan Women. Translated into English Rhyming Verse 
by Gilbert Murray, LL.D. (G. Allen. 2s.)—We expect admir- 
able work in the way of translation from Professor Murray, and 
we certainly get it. He deals, it is true, freely with his original, 
but he gives us all that is there,—and perhaps something moro. 
And he gives it in verse which has nothing of the awkwardness 
of a translation about it, so easy is the movement of the verse, 
for all that it is fettered with rhyme, The Troades is not a 
specially fine play; but justice, possibly more than justice, is 
done to whatever exceliency it has,—and Euripides never quite 
misses the crowning praise that Aristotle bestows upon him of 
being rpay:néraros. Here is a specimen of Professor Murray’s 
work. It is the end of the dialogue between Poseidon and 
Pallas :— 


**T give thy boon unbartered. These mine hands 
Shall stir the waste Aegean; reefs that cross 
The Delian pathways, jag-torn Myconos, 
Scyros and Lemnos, yea and storm-driven 
Caphéreus with the bones of drownéd men 
Shall glut him.—Go thy ways, and bid the Sire 
Yield to thine hand the arrows of his fire. 
Then wait thine hour, when the last ship shall wind 
Her cable coil for home! 

How are ye blind, 
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Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 

Temples to desolation, and lay waste y 

Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 

The ancient dead ; yourselves so soon to die.” 

boon unbartered” is an excellent example of free 

translation in which nothing is lost. It represents 7 xdpis ob 
Sy aéywy Selras better than the more literal “ thy boon 

os not many words” of another translator. “Reefs that 

poy the Delian pathways ” is more than AjAio xotpddes, but it is 

an addition which an Athenian audience would appreciate; the 

jdea suggested by “ glut” is one of the cases of improvement: 

the original is commonplace. We do not see where the “un- 

trodden” comes from unless Professor Murray has followed 

another reading. Our text has épyula dobs abrds BAe torepov. 

Here, again, are a few lines from the chorus beginning 


yemocorpépov Sadrapivos :— 


“In Salamis filled with the foaming 

Of billows and murmur of bees, 

Old Telamon stayed from his roaming, 
Long ago, on a throne of the seas ; 

Looking out on the hills olive laden, 
Enchanted, where first from the earth 

The grey-gleaming fruit of the Maiden 
Athena had birth ; 

A soft grey crown for a city 
Beloved, a City of Light.” 


«] give thy 


The Hampstead Annual. Edited by Grenville E. Matheson and 
Sydney C. Mayle. (S.C. Mayle. 2s. 6d. net.)—The place of honour 
in this number of the Annual is rightly occupied by a notice— 
contributed by two writers—of Alfred Ainger. He was identified 
with Hampstead. He lived there for nearly twenty years, from 
1876 to 1895, when he had to occupy the official residence in the 
Temple; he continued to take a great interest in the place, 
showing it notably by contributing to the Annual (started, we 
may remind our readers, in 1897). The frontispiece to the 
present number is an admirable photograph of the Canon. 
Hampstead is, indeed, rich in notable personalities. This year 
wo have an account of three publishers of high repute, George 
Bell, George Smith, and Charles Knight. The first did honour 
to his occupation by his integrity and his enterprise ; the second 
and third were public benefactors. Then, again, Dr. Garnett 
tells us about William Blake and P. F’. Poole, R.A., a Hampstead 
painter of note in his day. Among the illustrations are a land- 
scape on Hampstead Heath dated 1799, and a fine portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons (Sarah Kemble), reproduced in colour and inserted 
by permission of the Connoisseur. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory. (Horace Cox. 20s.)\—We can 
realise the value of Crockford if we imagine what a treasure such 
an account of the personalities of the clergy would be if we had it 
fora year two or three centuriesago. The editor hints at achange 
in the preface. Wedeprecateit. We havealways turned eagerly 
to the preface ; nor do we think that notable topics will ever fail. 
One correspondent requested that a theatrical engagement which 
he had between his Deacons’ and Priests’ orders should be 
recorded. Another demanded a fee of ten shillings for correcting 
the notice about himself. A third was furious at the asterisk 
which indicated that his name was on the books of his University. 
The twenty-four thousand Anglican clergy will always supply 
cranks enough to give an editor employment and his readers 
amusement. 


The Orisis of the Confederacy. By Captain Cecil Battine. 
(Longmans and Co. 16s. net.)—This volume is substantially a 
history of the American Civil War, though special attention is 
given to the Gettysburg campaign (June 27th—July 14th, 1863), 
aud to Grant’s operations in the Wilderness in May and June, 1864. 
We have not space at command to follow Captain Battine’s 
excellently lucid narrative, but must bo content with generally 
commending it to our readers. They can hardly find a more 
sitisfactory narrative, with so much matter in so moderate a space. 
The story of years of serious fighting is compressed into something 
less than four hundred pages. Then comes a chapter in which 
the lessons of the war are drawn in a very instructive way. 


A Pioneer and Founder. By A. E. M. Anderson-Morshead. 
(Skeffington and Son. 5s. net.)—The “ Pioneer and Founder ” is 
Dr. Robert Gray, the first Bishop of Cape Town, The writer of 
this book is one who knew him personally in the last years of his 
life, and had many opportunities of hearing about him from 
others, The “reminiscences ” that concern his personal character 
may be read with unmixed pleasure. The questions that concern 
his episcopal action are another matter. His position was a very 
dificult one. He “ maintained ,»’ we are told, “ the great principle 
that there is no such thing as the Church of England [as a legal 
entity) anywhere but in England.” And yet he relied on letters 





patent, which can hardly be said to have rested on this principle. 
Then he had to deal with a controversy which was, so to speak, 
born before its time. Bishop Colenso certainly laid himself open 
to Matthew Arnold’s criticism that his utterances did not tend 
to edification ; yet, putting aside sundry asperities and crudities, 
and what may be called doctrinal eccentricities, many things 
that he contended for are practically conceded. No critic of any 
weight really holds that Israel in the wilderness practised the 
elaborate ritual of Leviticus. More than twenty years ago Dr. 
Ginsburg, contributing to the “Old Testament Commentary,” 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, was permitted to write in his Preface 
to Leviticus that “he should best serve the student of Holy 
Writ by showing him how the laws here enacted were adminis- 
tered during the second Temple.” The author of this volume 
does not give adequate weight to these facts. Still, her narrative 
may be read with much interest and profit. 


“Steps to Literature” (E. Arnold) consists of seven volumes 
(III. being subdivided into IIL. and IIIa.), in which the reader 
progresses from “tales of the Homeland,” suited for young children, 
to specimens of world literature. It is, as far as we have been 
able to examine it, a carefully graduated series which ought to 
give the learner a wide view of the great books of the world. 
The volumes are entitled Tales of the Homeland (10d.); Tales of 
Many Lands (1s.) ; Stories from English Literature, 2 vols. (1s. 3d., 
ls. 6d.) ; Readings on the Empire (1s. 6d.); Readings on Europe 
(1s. 6d.); and Glimpses of World Literature (1s. 6d.) These 
reading-books are intended for use on parallel lines along with 
the same publisher’s “ Home and Abroad Geographical Readers.” 
—In Longmans’ “ Class-Books of English Literature” we have 
William Morris’s Story of the Glittering Plain (1s. 6d.), and The 
Man Born to be King (Is. 4d.) 


Meruuen’s Stranparp Lisrary.—We have received from 
Messrs. Methuen and Co. the early volumes of the new 
“ Methuen’s Standard Library,” edited by Sidney Lee. The 
volumes are excellently printed and generally attractive in 
appearance, and they are very moderately priced, a single volume 
in paper covers being 6d. net, in cloth 1s., a double volume 
1s. and 1s.6d. The specimens before us are The Novels of Jane 
Austen—Sense and Sensibility; English Works of Francis Bacon— 
The Essays, and The New Atlantis; Gibbon’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. I, (double); John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Works of William Shakespeare, Vol. I.; The 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, Translated by R. Graves, M.A, 
We wish success to the series, and hope that it may be the means 
of bringing many minds into contact and sympathy with the 
great writers of the past. The age may be poor in original works 
in literature, but it is certainly rich in reprints. 


New Epirions.—The Grace of Sacraments. By Alexander Knox 
(1757-1831). Edited by W. D. Maclagan, Archbishop of York. 
(Longmansand Co. 5s. net.)——The History of India: the Hindu 
and Mahometan Periods. By the Hon, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
With Notes and Additions by E. B. Cowell, M.A. (J. Murray. 
15s, net.)—We may commend two sentences to those who will have 
it that British rule is a curse to India: “ At this time [1660] a 
destructive famine desolated the Deckan...... Thousands 
of people emigrated, and many perished before they reached 
more favoured provinces; vast numbers died at home; whole 
districts were depopulated, and some had not recovered at the 
end of forty years.” And of India generally: “Famines, which 
even now are sometimes the scourge of India, were more frequent 
in ancient times.” ——Health at School. By Clement Dukes, M.D. 
(Rivingtons. 10s. 6d. net.) ——Hakluyt’s English Voyages. Selected 
and Edited by E.E. Speight, B.A. (Horace Marshall. 2s. 6d.)—— 
In the “ Carmelite Classics ” (same publishers), Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes, Edited by C. T. Onions, M.A., with Glossary and 
Questions (6d.) ; Goldsmith’s Traveller, and Retaliation, Edited 
by N. L. Fraser, B.A., with Glossary, &c. (4d.); Gray’s Elegy, 
and other Poems, by the same Editor (4d.); Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, same Editor (4d.); and Macaulay’s Lays of 
Ancient Rome, same Editor (6d.) In the “ Belles-Lettres 
Series” (Heath and Co.), belonging to the “English Drama 
Section,” we have Webster’s White Devil, and Duchess of Malfy, 
Edited by Martin W. Sampson (3s. net); Browning’s Blot in the 
*Scutcheon, &c., Edited by Arlo Bates (2s. 6d. net); andin “ Early 
English Literature” The Gospel of St. John in West-Sazon, 
Edited by J. W. Bright, Ph.D., with a Glossary (3s. 6d. net); The 
Gospel of St. Matthew, by the same Editor (2s. 6d. net); and 
Juliana, by William Strunk, an early ecclesiastical legend by 
Cynewulf (2s. 6d, net), 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——< 


Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series, Part X., 4to ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 8/6 
Auscher (E.S.), History and Description of French Poreelain.. .(Cassell) net WY 0 





ee (St. J. ye Bull Dogs and Bull Dog Breeding, cr 8vo......(Jarrold) net 2/6 


ngton (H. A.), The Chaunceys, Cr 8V0 ..........:sssseees cesses cseess (Nisbet) 






Delannoy (B. ), Dead Man’s Rooms, cr 8vo 
Douglas (J.), The Man in the Pulpit, cr 8vo 
Duff sa M. E. G. ), Notes from a Oper 1896 to seat 28rd, a 2 vols. 


Barrett ., W.), The Silver Pin: a Novel, cr 8vo... (Ward & Lock) 

‘ Beard (D. C.), Outdoor Handy ar CF BVO wees. at net eo 
emia (B.), Lorenzo Lotto, 8 ...(Bell) net 7/6 
Bigg (C.), The Church’s Task aaer the ‘Roman Empire, 8vo 

(Oxford oe Press) net 5/0 
Brooks (G.), Dames and Daughters of the French Court.........(Unwin) net 8/6 
Brooks (P.), Christ the Life and Light, cr 8V0...........0..+ssseeeeee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Buell (A. C.), History of Andrew Jackson, Pioneer, 2 vols.8vo bei =a 12/0 
Clyde (C.), A Pagan’s Love; a Novel, er 8vo... sesesseeeeee(UWin) 6/0 
Coleridge (G.), An Instincfive Criminal: a Novel. cr 8V0 «0... “(Treherne) 6/0 


..(Ward & Lock) 3/ 
(Methuen) net 2/6 


te es Murray) 18/0 
F n (B. ‘L). ), The Clairvoyante : “a Novel, ‘er 8v0_ a % (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Fle cher (H. P.), The St. Louis Exhibition, 1904, 4to .........(Batsford) net 5/0 
Freeman (R. A.), The Golden Pool: a Novel, EID <porsiesGeascaeial (Cassell) 6/0 
Fuller (R. H. ), The Golden Hope: a Novel, cr 8vo...... ...(Maemillan) 6/0 






Glanville , A Rough Reformer: a Novel, cr 8vo ....... 
oodspeed (G. S. 

Haggard (A. w A Bond of Sympathy: a Novel, cr 8vo.. 

Hatfield (H. R.), American Commerce, cr 8vo... 

Herford (O.), Overheard in a Garden, er 8vo 

Hollis (A. C.), The Masai: their Language, &e.. 





..(Constable) 6/0 
). A History of the Ancient World, 8vo.. | (Constable) net 7/6 
ee (Long) 6/0 
(Unwin) net 6/0 
..(Bickers) net 3/6 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 14/0 


Hos3feld’s Advanced German Reader, cr 8V0.............s00005 (Hirschfeld) net 3/6 


Hubbell (G. A.), Up through Childhood, cr 8vo 
Hughes (R.), The Real New York, cr 8vo......... ° 
Ingram (J. K.), The Final Transition, er 8vo.. 







sediodl (Putnam) net 6/0 
.(Hutchinson) net 7/6 
... (Black) net 2/6 


Jerdan (C.), Gospel Milk and Honey, cr 8vo os Ml aol ae (Oliphant) 5/0 
Jungman (N. and B.), Norway, Painted and Described, 8vo ...(Black) net 20/0 


Kellor (F. A.), Out of Work, cr 8vo ......... 
Knox (J.), The History of the Reformation of ‘Religion i in ‘Scotland, 8vo 


Lang (A.), Adventures among my Books, cr 8v0............44. aol 2:} net 


.. (Putnam) net 5/0 


net 4/6 
6/6 


Legge (H.), From Plunkett’s Pavilion to Plettenberg Bay...... Fe pan 2/6 
Lowe (C.), A Lindsay's Love: a Novel, cr 8V0 ..........0c000008 T. W. Laurie) 6/0 


Lowrie (W.), Gaudium Crucis, cr 8vo .. 
Liitzow (Count), Lectures on the Historians of Bohemia, 8vo 


(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5 
.... (Gall & Inglis) net 7/6 


Macpherson (H.), Astronomers of To-day, er 8vo .. 


will icianants net 3/0 


Mande (A.), A Peculiar People: the Doukhobors, 8vo ...... (Constable) net 6/0 


Maylard (A. E.), Abdominal Pain: its Causes and Clinical Significance, 
8vo eee 





..(Churehill) net 7/6 


Maynard 6. T. ‘Ng Successful Fruit ‘Culture, cr 8vo .. ...(K. Paul) net 5/0 
Be DONO, MRIEOR BED os. ccecis.cccvvenesesesessstvouscoseccossovee see (G. Philip) 10/6 
Moore (F. F.), The White Causeway: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Nash (E.), The Principles of Strategy, 12m0.............ccseeeseeees (K. Paul) net 3/6 







Neesima (J. H.), A Maker of New Japan, cr 8vo.. 
Poincaré (H.), Science and Hypothesis, cr 8vo .. 
Rathbone (E. F.), William Rathbone: 2 Memoir, 


cas: net 3/0 
oss 


Rawson (M. S.), Tales of Rye Town, cr 8V0.............cccesceeeeeseeees (Constable) 6/0 
Reich (E.), Imperialism : its Prices, its Vocat vo (Hutchinson) net 3/6 
Sandars (T. W.), The Book of the Potato, cr BVO vaeceesee (Collingridge) net 2/6 


Sidgwick (A.), Student’s Text Book of Zoology, Vol. II. ...(Sonnenschein) 21/0 


Silver (R. N.), Held Apart, cr 8vo.. 


an (M.), Ground Ivy: a Novel, cr 8vo.. 
enn (C. E.), The Old Shipmasters of Salem, 8v0. 





tac & Lock) 3/6 
~ me (W. J.), Farm Grasses of the United States, ¢ er 8vo......(K. Paul) 5 
AS. co) Brown) 6/ 
‘.\(Putnam) net 10/6 


Tucker (M. A.); History of England, cr 8vo ...............ccceseese+ees (J. Murray) 3/0 
Twells (H.), Bible Characters, and other Addresses .. (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Vitelleschi (Marchesa), The Romance of Savoy, 2 2 vols... isa hinson) net 24/0 


Waddell (L. A.), Lhasa and its Mysteries, Svo .. (J. 
— (E. P.), Daniel Webster the Expounder "of the Constitution, 


Murray) net 25/0 


..(Putnam) net 7/6 
Whitty “C: 3; “The Logie ‘of Human Character, ‘er 8vo.. ’(Macmillan) net 3/6 


White (G.), Practical Course of Instruction in Personal Magnetism, er 8yo 


(Routledge) net 3/6 


Willcocks (M. P.), Widdicombe : a Novel, cr 8V0 ....scessecseeescssseeees (Lane) 6/0 
(Heinemann) 6/0 
ye ‘(Ward & Lock) 6/0 





Wilson (H. L.), The Seeker: a Novel, cr 8vo. 
Wintle (G.), Strange PUFUGOER, CEBVO |.) 00. scescvccesescee 








UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY THE NEW CURTAINS 
upHoisterY FAST COLOUR 3 curtains 
UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY hice CURTAINS 
upnotsterYy LIBERTY & CO.LONDON curtains 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 


VINCIGLIATA. 


A Pure Italian Burgundy of good Body and Bouquet, 
Practically non-acid and free from sugar, 
An Ideal Dinner Wine at a Moderate Price, 
SOLD IN CASES OF Per Case. 
28 Litre Flasks ... aes ove ove ee ioe ove me /- 
24 Half-Litre Flasks _... ove de ons ron eos oe 22/- 
48 Half-Litre Flasks _... ° ° o BS 
Litre Samples 9). *, post: free. 


CREAM OLIVE OIL. 
Sold in convenient tins (1} gal.) 8/6; or in cases of 8 tins, 60/- 
Full Particulars of the Agents :— 





MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd., 34 Leadenhall Street, London. 





EPPS’S COCOA Distinguished from all others by 


its invigorating nutritious qualities 


and its delicious flavour. 
Containing as it does all the 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPP s’S COCOA substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 


And a Speciality. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use, 


maintains its leading position as 


———____ 
SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 


HAM P TON §S “ru 
Charge 


an experienced Representative, fully eompetent to 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any advise ts 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 
& HOUSE re 
that may be contemplated. 
HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 


Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Rei 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. nstating, 


Write to-day for Catalogues, Sent Frog 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, ée,) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 60, 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





DISTINCTIVE 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


SYSTEM 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witu1am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Pawu Matt, 8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





L E M C oO 


Beef in most concentrated form. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS' 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Every Pair Guaranteed 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: fou 
GLOVES. Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
GLOVES. 


Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pait, 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 











DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore Srreet, W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTo. 


ESTABLISHED 1834, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—104 Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chaurman, 


Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.0., 
& 5 oy Lord Battersea, CSL 
‘ James Fletcher, Esq. 


Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
nt Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 


John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 


Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
shore William anon, = Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
John Cator, Esq Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 


Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel ¥, Audersou Stebbing, 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 


tor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Gu the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 
fir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 








"FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
The Corporati is prepared to Act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 











SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
alee ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL ' 


FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
pati cada da MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT 


“9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F’. Norie-Mitcer, J.P. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
The 16th Division of Profits will 
take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


PALL MALL, S.W. 














Assurances may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to whic the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 25 
among the Assured, od 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, inclnding Etchings and En- 
gravings by Sir F. Seymour Haden, P.R. E. 
OPEN 10 to 6. Admission 1s. HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


A LADY living in Carlyle Square, Chelsea, has a com- 

fortable Double-bedded Room to spare for a PAYING GUEST, with 
exclusive (if desired) use of drawing-room and piano; also occasional use 
of spare room for visitor.—Terms on application to Mrs. A., 4 Carlyle Square. 
Reference to Mrs. Humphry Ward, 25 Grosvenor Place, 5.W. 


LD LONDON.—WANTED. at moderate prices, a few 
OLD OIL PAINTINGS or Copies illustrating London in the Eighteenth 
Ceutury.—Send particulars, giving subject, size, and price, by post to 
F. WEATHERHEAD, 12 Torbay Street, Loudon, N.W. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS... More than £12,400,000 








The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 


No. 48 Gracecuurcs Street, Lonpon, E.C. 




















oe & Bt O- Ve kh & UG BSE 

VACANCY for LADY PUPIL. Training in return for Work. Board by 
arrangement. Choice flowers and fruit for market and home garden. 
Instruction by Gold Medallist.—Winlo, Chudleigh, Devon. 


ENTLEMAN with several years’ experience of Publishing 
in all its branches SEEKS POSITION of TRUST in established firm,— 
B.,” c/o Hopton and Co., Solicitors, 5 and 6 Clemeut’s Inn, W.C. 





Oounytyr O F LONDON 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 ro 1903. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS fo 
the following appointments in the Education Department :— 


FOUR DIVISIONAL INSPECTORS, who will have the general superintend- 
ence of large districts and give special attention to the co-ordination of educa- 
tion within their areas. Their chief duties will be to inspect Pupil Teachers’ 
Centres, Secondary Schools, Training Colleges, Science and Commercial 
Centres, Polytechnics, and all Institutions for Higher Education aided by the 
Council. Candidates will be required to possess special qualifications in one of 
the following subjects :—(1) English Language and Literature; (2) Modern 
Languages; (3) Mathematics and Science; (4) Technology (including 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering). The salary will be in each case £600 
a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximumsalary of £800 a year. 


ONE ARTINSPECTOR, whose chief duties will be to Inspect the Art Teaching 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Art Schools, and Polytechnics, The 


salary will be £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum 
salary at £500 a year. 

ONE INSPECTOR OF WOOD AND METAL WORK, whose chief duties 
will be to Inspect the Teaching in Wood and Metal Work in Manual Training 
Centres and Elementary and Secondary Schools. He will also be required to 
Tospect certain Classes at Polytechnics. The salary will be £400 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary of £500 a year. 

ONE INSPECTOR OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose chief 
duties will be to Inspect Technical Classes for Women (including Upholstery, 
Flower-making, Needlework, Millinery, Dressmaking and Dress-cutting) in 
Evening Schools, Girls’ Clubs, and Polytechnics. The salary will be £300a 





year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary of £400 a year. 

The persons appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give their whole time to the duties of the office, and will 
in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council’s 
service, particulars of which are given in the Form of Application. 

Tn connection with the appointments there is no restriction with regard to 
sex. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form to be obtained from the 
CLERK of the London County Council at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
8.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica- 
tious must be sent in not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the Ist day of April, 
1905, addressed to the Education Offices as above, and accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment, 
G. L. GOMME, i 
Clerk of the London County Council. * 
Spring Gardens, S.W., 2nd March, 1905. 


HE Ri GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


ROYAL 
a HIGH WYCOMBE. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School is VACANT. 

It is requisite that Candidates for the appointment should be Graduates of 
oue of the Universities of the United Kingdom. 

The fixed salary is £150—in addition—ecapitation payments, remuneration 
— from boarders (present accommodation for twenty), and a Master’s 
nouse, 

The duties of the Head-Master will commence at the beginning of the 
summer term. 

Application, with copies of not more than three testimonials, should be sent 
to JOHN PARKER, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, High Wycombe, on or 
— i fourth day of April next, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

Personal canvassing of the Governors will be considered a disqualification. 


(3 RAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VI. 
yt AT STOURBRIDGE.—HEAD-MASTER. 

There will be a VACANCY in the Head-Mastership of this School after 
July 31st, 1905. The gentleman appointed must be a Graduate of one of the 
principal Universities of the United Kingdom. A knowledge of Modern 
Languages, Chemistry, and Natural Science is considered desirable. The 
remuneration by stipend, capitation fees, &c., amounts at present to about 
£600 per annum, with house. 

There are six Assistant-Masters paid by the Governors, 

Personal canvassing of the Governors will be considered a disqualification. 

Applications in writing, with twelve copies of testimonials, to be sent to 
W. P. TRAVIS, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, on or before May 20th, 
1905. 
i AST LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN AND 

4 DISPENSARY FOR WOMEN, SHADWELL, E. 

SECRETARY REQUIRED. 

The Board of Management invites applications for the above office. The 
Secretary is required to devote his whole time to the service of the Hospital. 
‘The Salary will be £350 per annum, subject to increase. Candidates must be 
between 30 and 45 years of age. Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, 
stating past and present occupation, and accompanied by (copies only) of three 
recent testimonials, may be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 
Saturday, March 25th. Canvassing is strictly prohibited. 

By Order of the Board of Management, 
March 9th, 1905. THOMAS HAYES, Secretary. 


EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 

1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
85 acres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
aud the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &c. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 
It is also within easy 

















lent and frequent train service within half an hour. 
motoring distance of town, 


ADY K ,ECOMMENDS A FINISHING HOME 
4 SCHOOL near London where a small number of GIRLS of good family 
receive a brilliant education ; great attention to health and sport; and delicate 
girls can study on special lines. Two Scholarships of value offered to two 
clever girls over 16. They must be daughters of Professional men.—Address, 
“ EMULATION,” c/o Robert Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 











rf\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A DOCTOR living 

in a village in Hants (400 ft. above sea-level) has charge of a little GIRL 
of 9 years, and would RECEIVE ANOTHER about the same age to share the 
home life. The house and surroundings are exceptionally healthy. Terms 
are moderate.—-Box 60, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C, 


LADY WISHES to HEAR of CHILDREN—ages 4 
to 7—to be EDUCATED with her own. Daily Morning Class, Singing 
nnd Dancing Classes. Excellent Teachers.. Five minutes from Notting Hill 
Gate. References exchanged.— Write, “‘ B. E. C.,” Farrington’s Library, 2 Pem- 
bridge Road, W. 
NE or TWO ENGLISH or FRENCH BOARDER 
PUPILS can be taken in a small private family (Roman Catholic). 
House close to the sea on Kent coast; very healthy. Every care and _atten- 








tion. French and Italian spoken. Terms very a a “3. &.,’ 
Box 61. The Svectator. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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T. MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Bprcinlints on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent épportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Wonie,ent Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. perannum. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Systew, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the eee MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
: need of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St, Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HUROCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


IRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, } 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 

















$$, 


QANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under then ; 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOO 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. —a reid ST, 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in eos mia 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive), Prospectus on application, 





5) ay x SPs eee 

Ss" MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMON® 

Under Inspection of the Sootgh Education De 
nder Inspection 0: e Sco ucation D: t 

Cambridge Joint Board. Hend Mistross—Miso H Jie ba yen’ Oxford and 


- JEX-B y 

Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hokey, cris 
&e. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS 2 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistross of Girton” 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart.,M.P.; ‘Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff 
K.C.M,G, K,C.8.I, ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &e. x" 


= Sn ey ninmemmetnaneinttibiies, 
KATHARINE’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEN will REMOVE at Easter from Wimbledon to a la 
Country House, standing in grounds of 5 acres, on HOOK HEATH re 
Woking (frequent service under 40 mins. to town). Fees 125 guns, and 100 “ 
—Miss WIGHT, S. Katharine’s, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. ene. 


— SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
/J Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnasti 
a —— hall ont good bo pag Garden and field for Py 
reparation for University Examinations. Recognised b rag 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, MA. duties Education, 


- A Le Rene ais 

T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS,— Principals: Miss 

WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tr} 8) and 

Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Eduene 

House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 

Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating- 

outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music Paint 
ing, and Modern Languages, Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcaryi 

&e.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. ms, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 18— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College) 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 3rd.—Prospectus on applicati 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French: 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Dauchters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey. 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


MARGARBET’S (Recognised by Board of Education), 

e OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE.—Good School for Gentlemen's 

Daughters. Patrons: The ge ar of Canterbury, &. First-class Educa. 

tion; Foreign Mistresses; individual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders 
received.—Miss W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


Eh Betek: HURST SCHOOL 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


Principals—Miss THEODORA E. CLARK, Miss K. M. ELLIS, 
Fees, 90 guineas a year. 









































EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E., RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School), 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 

of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are prepared 

for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and Tae 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





DUCATION.—CHESHIRE— WINCHAM HALL, 

LOSTOCK GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Inclusive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and pic’, 

Fields; Perfect Sanitation ; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls, Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLIIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 


swimming. Field for sports. 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL, 
Fees from 66 guineass SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9rz. = 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education ; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &c.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss WHARF. 























T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. (Recognised 
by Board of Education.)—Owing to increase in numbers, Miss Neumaun 
has been able to secure larger School premises with extensive grounds close 
to her present School. She will, therefore, have some VACANCIES at 
Easter. Special advantages for Modern Languages and Music. Thorough 
Education on modern lines, Preparation for Examinations if desired, 
Subjects in Domestic Economy for girls over eighteen. Healthy outdoor life. 
Nature Study, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &,—For Prospectus apply to Miss 
NEUMANN. 
ONDON. — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.— A Lady 
i 4 (University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in SOUTH 
KENSINGTON (close to Museums), Six Elder Girls desiring to study SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in coe’ Literature, Lan- 
guages. By the term or week,—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s Library, 
South Kensington. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Lllustrated Prospectus on application, 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

colloquial French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air, 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B, SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. : 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBORY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 
Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six Ser agp full particulars apply Head-Master, 
Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A, 
SOMERSET. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions, 
Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions. 
Sagertie Junior Department (8 to 12). 
D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HENDON 

HALL, MIDDLESEX.—The buildings having been largely extended, 

three Scholarships are offered (£50, £40, and £30 a year).—For particulars, 

apply to the SECRETARY. fae 

OODCOTE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

WINDLESHAM, SURREY.—The Rev. C. B. FENDALL wishes to 

give notice that WOODCOTE HOUSE will be REOPENED on MAY 8th, 

under thoroughly satisfactory and efficient management.—Full information 

may be obtained from Rev. C. B. FENDALL, Hatton Hill, Windlesham, and 
from O. H. BRADNACK, Esq., Sutherland House, Folkestone. 


N\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories, Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. ' Special Classes for London 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 
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STER, LIVER- 

ITIES OF MANCHES ’ 

HE pb a tye next MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
POO "ce on Wednesday, July 5th, 1905, and will be held simultaneously 

will commen Universities and in Schools approved by the Joint Matriculation 

at the om fee ig due on or before June 3rd. Information as to Scholarships 

= the results of this Examination and in other matters may 
awarded 


obtained from the undersigned. RF. GwyTHER, al 
. tary to the Joint Matriculation Boar 
sia p bade College, Manchester. 3 


TT eae . 
AGATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, and 
V ENGLISH (Literature, Phonetics, &c.), organised by the Vacation 
Council, in the UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, August, 1905. 
Courses 35 Professors and Lecturers, several being of European reputation. 
Staff - th’s Course (two fortnights) will consist of 59 hours of instruction, 
‘The Mon land practical, in each Language. Fees: Month’s Course in one 
theoeeten £2; Fortnight, £1 5s., &c.—Syllabus from the Hon. Secretary, 
} KIRK PATRICK (Professor in the University of Edinburgh). 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, 
18th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at-least, of value ranging between 
and 4 £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIE S of 
a nnum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
tT PS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
eX HIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more, Senior Candidates must be under 
ihaad Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 
ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
¥ BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th.—There will be a COMPETITION 
for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts of which will be deducted from 
Fees) on July 6th and 7th for Boys between 11 and 15.—Applications for 
Prospectuses, &¢., or particulars of Open Scholarship, to be addressed to 
SECRETARY. _ 
ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


RIDLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
B ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Boarders) for May Term. 
Examination on April 26th and 27th, at the School House, where Candi- 
dates can be accommodated, free of charge.—Apply to the Head-Master, 
ARTHUR THORNTON, M.A. 




















ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsectarian 

Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. Opened Septem- 
ber, 1900. Foundation Scholarships, Next Entrance Examination, Tuesday, 
March 28th. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
S WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm, Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application, 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.~Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th. 

Boys joining the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,x—Head-Master, Rev. 


A. J, GALPIN, M.A. a ea 
HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd, 

Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. 


Kindergarten and Transition Class for Children under eight. Drilling; 
gymnastics, Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


Y ideas LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries should be "addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
































(GIGGLES WICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
J (£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science, Examination at Giggleswick and in London,— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 

DURHAM. 


SIV EB Ee LT Y OF 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CEN SOR of Unattached Students, 








NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 


& women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Arm y- Professional and Scientific 
Examinations, Scholarships and Exhibitions, Separate Junior School. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


W OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 
Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation, Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab, 


(URANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&e. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V,0,, K.C.B, (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 28rd. 


He taan COLLEG BH, KEN T, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE and OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS, 
MARCH 27th, and following days. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, A. E, RUBIE, D.D. 


JT EIGHTON PARK SOHOOL 
NEAR READING, 


COLLEGE, 











UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley, 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


QOCIETY OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC. SOHOOL, 
LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two of £50a 


year 
each, are offered for competition in April next.—Application to be made tothe 


ILEAD-MASTER, 

ZRADFISLD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden’s Exhibition 
value 50 guineas, and Six General Exhibitions value guineas, will be com- 
peted for in June next. The Examination will be in two oe at Prepara- 
tory Schools of Candidates on June 6th, 7th; (2) of Selected Candidates at 
Bradfield on June 14th, 15th. Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on 
September 15th, 1905.—For further details apply to the WARDEN. 


U.@8T 80800 Ll. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin MONDAY, May 29th. 


Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Rugby School. 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools. 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year, 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reform Principles. 

Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
Britannia, Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class); 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances B.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds, 


TT. BEES, CUM BASEL AN Di. 

An EXAMINATION for about TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (reducing fees 
in some cases to £9 a year) will be held at St. Bees, London, and other Centres 
on March 23rd and 24th. St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently 
reconstructed as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine build- 
ings; very valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities, Highest fee for 
Board and Tuition, £52 per annum.—Apply, Rev H, A, P. SAWYER, M.A., 
Head-Master. 


] ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 

E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon., assisted by other competent tutors, 
RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 
Examinations, Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, kc. 


586 successes since 1882, 
MONBRIDGEH SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1905. 
For particulars apply ; 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP 
” * MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S, ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA ._DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a few GIRLS of 
sixteen years and upwards in their Educational Home, Special advantages for 
Languages, Music, History, and Art. ‘Thorough Training in Household 
Management. Every facility for outdoor amusements. Climate exhilarating, 
water excellent. Highest references given and required. Escort from 
London after Easter.—lIllustrated Prospectus, Miss DAWSON. 


Ai Oh wr Ss, BERNE 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles, HEISS. 


ERMANY.—VILLA JOSEPHA, BALLENSTEDT a. 

HANHALT. Very healthy situation. The Misses PICK RECEIVE a 

few DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to complete their Education. Comfort- 

able family life, German, French, English, Music, Drawing, Painting, Domestic 
Economy &c. Fees. £60 to £80 a year.—Prospectus on application, 


‘R\INISHING HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES, Inns- 

bruck, Tyrol, 3 Claudiaplatz.—Friulein WINTER (German State 
Diploma, University of Geneva Certificate, 5 years England) receives a small 
number of young Girls.. Perfect German and French, Italian, Spanish, Music, 
Drawing, Painting, &c. Excellent Professors for all subjects. English home 
life. Lovely climate. Alpine air. Tennis, excursions to the mountains in 
summer; skating, tobogganing, sheeing in winter, References from Parents 
of Pupils.—Prospectus on application, 
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RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41!1.—The Frl. HORICHS 
OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms. 
Home comforts. Excellent table. Best English references. Moderate terms. 





RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c,. 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


ERLIN.—ENGLISH LADY OFFERS comfortable 
HOME. Every educational advantage. Unexceptional references.— 
Miss E., Luitpoldstr, 37, Berlin, W. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


IEPPE.— Rev. Zc. a > 














CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


COLE. .DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres, Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. 1. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pure 


des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Rue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs. STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London. 


ARIS.—Mme. LANTZ RECEIVES TWO or THREE 
YOUNG LADIES. French and Masters. Strongly recommended.— 
Apply, 47 Avenne Henri Martin, Bois de Buulogne.—Mr. G. BUXTON, Catton 


1, Norwich. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’, 
SURBITON HILL.—Miss SUTTILL, Honour School of History, 
Oxford, and Mademoiselle BOSSEUX, Licenciée Université de Paris, receive 
a limited number of English and French Children for Education, and elder Girls 
for my subjects and accomplishments.—Prospectuses on application to 


PRINCIPALS. 
ANGUAGES. SCIENCE. 
ENGLISH BOYS PREPARED for the Realschule and Technical 
University, or for Army and other Examinations, by Mr. U. A. CLAY, M.A., 
Platterstrasse, Ziirich, Switzerland. 


ep GA LT? ON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents im their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When-writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epucattonat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
ls. 4d 

NOCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 

and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a aoly of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR. SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 

NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 

of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 

the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 

SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
*¢Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

WANT E D. 


Tr YPEWRITING 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 

Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 



























































MAPLE & Co _ 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—___—_ 


_ INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £55,000,000, 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. din, 
£7 103, 








OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £67,200 PERPETUAL THREE PER CENT 
DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum price £90 per Cent, : 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors ot 
this Company to SELL by TENDER £67,300 PERPETUAL THREE PER 
CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK in accordance with the provisions of the 
“South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1901.’’ 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
Tuesday, the 28th day of March instant. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £90 money for each £10) 
Debenture Stock. By Order, FRANK BU3H, Secretary, 

Offices: 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 

9th March, 1905, 


rHE DAVID LEWIS MANCHESTER EPILEPTIC 
0. 


COL ° 

The COLONY IS NOW OPEN for the Reception of Sane Epileptics, 
Grounds of 113 acres, situated in a beautiful part of Cheshire, two and half 
miles from Alderley Edge Station. Electric light throughout. Perfect 
sanitation. 

‘The colony system ensures for epileptics the social life and employment best 
suited to their needs. Terms for middle and upper class patients from 30s. 4 
week upwards, according to accommodation and requirements.—For further 
informution apply to the Director, Dr. McDOUGALL, David Lewis Colony, 
near Alderley Edge, Cheshire; or to EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 





38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
Lil lls. ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, 


AJACCIO. 
London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s. extra. 
£10 10s. ROME TOURS, FLORENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, RIVIERA 
EXTENSIONS. 
MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA TOUR. 
Full particulars, with plau, from HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
NOURS TO PORTUGAL 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to% 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel, 
Excellent Hotels. 
MADEIRA, First-Class Return, £16 13s, 4d. 


BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, Lendon; or 20 James 
y Street, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLAT'TIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommentléd 

by Dr. H. Woodward, ERS. and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free). -HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


T= of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
China, 














Old Pictures, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dis pose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


| gerry SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 
free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 
man, are invited to apply for Literature (seut gratis and post-free) to 
SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 
(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where Services are he! 
every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Have you read 


GRAPHOLOGY MADE EASY. By R. D. Srockgs. 
An instructive and clearly written handbook of much practical utility 
in daily life. 
Price 6d. net; by post, 8d., from 
Hi. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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Notice is here 
for 100, 
been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


by given that Country Life, Limited, is issuing a Prospectus dated the 16th March, 1905, inviting subscriptions at par 
000 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each. The following are extracts from such Prospectus, which has 


The List of Subscriptions will open on Friday, the 17th March, 1905, at 10 a.m. and will close at 3 p.m. 
or earlier on Tuesday, the 21st March, 1905. 


COUNTRY 


LIFE LIMITED. 


(REGISTERED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS 1862 TO 1900.) 





CAPITAL - = = = 


£200,000, 





DIVIDED INTO 
100.000 54 per - cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each... aa : a> si 


. £100,000 
100,000 Ordinary Shares of ieach .. ... 


100,000 
£200,000 


The whole of the Ordinary Shares will be allotted as fully paid 
in part payment of the consideration payable to the Vendors. 
£100,000 5; per cent. Cumulative 

Preference Shares of £1 each are 
offered for Subscription. 


0 5 O per share. 
O60, » 
0100, » 


Payable on Application ... Ay 
on Allotment ©... es ae 
on the lst June, 1905 


» 


» 





£1 0 O 


The Preference.Shares confer the right to a fixed Cumulative 
Preferential Dividend at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum on 
the capital for the time being paid up thereon, and are to rank, 
both as regards capital and dividend, in priority to the Ordinary 
Shares. 

The dividend on the Preference Shares will be calculated on 
the respective instalments from the above-mentioned dates. The 
first dividend will be payable on the Ist July, 1905, and future 
dividends half-yearly on the 1st January and the Ist July. 

The Preference Shares do not confer the right to vote upon 
any question relating to the general business or administration 
of the Company’s affairs, but the rights and privileges attached 
to the’ Preference Shares cannot be affected, and no Debentures 
or Debenture Stock ‘can be issued: without the consent of the 
Preference Shareholders given by Extraordinary Resolution at a 
separate meeting of such Shareholders specially convened. 


The minimum subscription on which the Company will proceed 
to allotment is by the Articles of Association fixed at 10 per cent. 
of the Shares now offered, but the Directors will not proceed to 
allotment unless 50,000 of such Shares are subscribed. 


The Articles of Association provide that not less than 10 per 
cent. of the profits earned during each year after payment of the 
preference dividend shall be set aside to form a reserve fund 
until the amount of such fund reaches £25,000. 


No part of the Capital has been or will be underwritten. 


he 





DIRECTORS. 


Sir Grorae Newnes. Bart., M.P., of “ Wild-* 
croft,” Putney Heath, 8.W., Newspaper 
Proprietor—Chairman. 

Epwarp Hupson, of 71 Lancaster Gate, 
London, W., Printer» and Newspaper 
Proprietor—Managing Director. 

Frank Newnes, of “ Wildcroft,” Putney 
Heath, S.W., Newspaper Proprietor. 
Wituiam Hupson, of “The Lodge,” Surbiton Hill, Printer and 

Newspaper Proprietor. 


BANKERS: Tue Lonpon anv County Banxine Company, Ltp., 
21 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 


SOLICITORS: Smitn, Runpgeit, anp Dops, 9 John Street. 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.; Me.uor anp Co.,8 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C. 


BROKER: CHartes Epwarp Tayrtor, 1 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


AUDITORS: A. A. Yeatman anv Co., 2 Coleman Street, E.C. ; 
CLEVELAND, CHANNON, AND SNOWDEN, St. Michael’s House, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE: 
Horace Cots, 5-7 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Directors of 
Gzrorce NEwnEs, 
Lrp. 





Tu1s Company has been formed to acquire :— 


(1) The highly valuable newspaper property entitled ‘‘ Country Life,” and 
certain other publications issued in conjunction therewith, including the 
“Country Life Library” and ‘‘ The Garden” newspaper, now owned as to one- 
half share by George Newnes, Limited, whose registered office is situate at 
Southampton Street. Strand, London, W.C., and as to the remaining half share 
by the before-mentioned William Hudson, and Edward Hudson, and Henry 
Borgess Hudson, trading as Hudson’ and Kearns, at 83 Southwark Street, 
London, 8.E. (2) The new offices in Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
now being erected for the use of the proprietors of such publications. These 
remises are held under an agreement for lease, from the Duke of Bedford, 
or a term of eighty years, from the 25th December, 1903, at an annual ground 
rent of £6.0. The buildings are being constructed at a cost of about 
£16,000 in accordance with the plans of Mr. Edwin Landseer Lutvens. 
anon are Messrs. William Cubitt and Co., of Gray’s Inn Road, 

ndor, 


“Country Life” stands alone amongst illustrated papers, and has obtained 
& unique position as a valuable advertising medium. It is specially recognised 
by land and estate agents as an organ for their announcements in regard to 
the sale of properties and estates. In addition to this important feature. 
which jn itself produces a large revenue, its columns are greatly in demand by 
those general advertisers who cater fur the wealthier classes. 


Mr. Edward Hudson, who has managed ‘Country Life” from the date of the 
first issue, has agreed to act as Managivg Director of the Company for a 
period of fifteen years from the date of its incorporation at a salury of £250 
per annum, 


Arrangements have been made that Messrs. Hudson and Kearns, the printers 
of ‘Country Life,” shall continue to act in that capacity for a period of fifteen 

ears from the date of the incorporation of the Company. The Directors 

lieve that these arrangements will ensure the continuance of the superb 
printing which is one of the chief features of ‘‘ Country Life.” The agreement 
with Messrs. Hudson and Kearns provides that the arrangements may be 
determined if at any time the printing falls below the standard of past 
issues, and that the-price shall be revised at the expiration of each period of 
five years in default of agreement by an independent arbitrator. 


Hitherto “Country Life” and the allied publications have been published 
by’ George Newnes, Limited, on behalf of the proprietors. George Newnes, 
Limited, have also managed the Advertising Department. These arrange- 
ments have worked satisfactorily, and it has been agreed to continue them for 
aterm of fifteen years from the date of incorporation, the Company reserving 
the right to determine the agreement by six months’ notice. 

The following is the Chartered Acconntants’ Certificate as to the profits 
derived by the Vendors from ‘Country Life,” “The Garden,” and the allied 
publications :—~— ‘ 

“We have examined the books and accounts of ‘Country Life’ and the 
other publications as set forth in the schedule to the contract for sale for the 


tions, after allowing for all charges, including provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, but exclusive of income-tax, amounted to :— 
For the year ending 31st December, 1903 ... 
For the year ending 3lst December, 1904 ... 
A. A. YEaTMAN AND Co., 2 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Haroup Joun Snownen, of Cleveland, Channon, and Snowden, St, 
Michael's House, Basinghall Street, E.C.—10th March, 1905.” 
It will be seen from the above certificate that the profits are sufficient to pay 
the Preference dividend nearly four times over. The Directors have every 
confidence that the publications of the Company will continue to show a sub- 
stantial increase in revenue. The whole of the new premises will not be re- 
quired for the purposes of the Company’s business, and it is estimated that 
the remaining portion will produce an annual rental of £850, the landlords 
paying rates and taxes. 
The Vendors are, as to one half share, George Newnes, Limited, and as to 
the other half share, Messrs. Hudson and Kearns. Sir George Newnes is the 
largest shareholder in George Newnes, Limited, and Mr. Edward Hudson and 
Mr. Frank Newnes are also shareholders in that Company. The price will be 
£195,000, of which sum £30,000 will be payable in respect of the copyrights, 
£16,000 in respect of the Tavistock Street premises, £5,000 in respect of stock- 
in-trade, and £144,000 in respect of the goodwill. The £195,000 will be payable 
as to £30,000 in cash, as to £65,000 in cash and/or — paid Preference Sharee 
at the option of the Company, and as to £100,000 in fully paid Ordinary Shares. 
The Vendors will take all receipts and discharge all outgoings in connection 
with the business up to and including the 14th March, 1905, and will covenant 
to complete the Tavistock Street premises fit for occupation at their own 
expense. 
The payment of the dividend on the Preference Shares for a period of ten 
years from the date of the incorporation of the Company will be guaranteed 
by George Newnes, Limited, and Messrs. Hudson and Kearns, jointly and 
severally, but the guarantee by George Newnes, Limited, will provide that the 
Preference Share Capital of that Company and the dividend thereon shall 
rank in priority to any sum payable under the guarantee. 
The preliminary expenses, amounting to about £2,500, will be paid by the 
Vendors, who will also pay a brokerage of sixpence per share in respect of 
shares allotted on application forms bearing the stamp of a stockbroker. 
The arrangements for printing and publishng render the provision of any 
large amount of working capital unnecessary, but the sum of £5,000 will be 
appropriated for that purpose. : 
Copies of the Contracts and Proposals referred to in the Prospectus and the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company can be inspected at 
the Offices of the Solicitors. 
Application will be made to the London Stock Exchange for a settlement 
ard official quotation. 
Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the 
Bankers, Broker, and Solicitors. 
This notice is not to be regarded as an invitation to the public to subscribe 
for shares, applications for which will only be received on the terms of the 


£18,370 17 4 
£20,212 6 5 





years 1903 and 1904, and we hereby certify that the net profits of such publica- 


full Prospectus, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


WHISTLER’S FAMOUS BOOK, 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING 
ENEMIES. 


As pleasingly exemplified in many instances, wherein the serious ones of this 
earth, canetally exasperated, have been prettily spurred on to unseemliness 
and indiscretion, while overcome byan undue sense of right. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Copies of this book are also on sale at the WHISTLER EXHIBITION. 
*,* Only a very few Copies remain of this Edition. 


THROUGH ISLE AND EMPIRE. 


By the Vicomte R, D’HUMIERES. 
With a Prefatory Letter by RupyarD KIPLING. 6s. 

The observations and reflections of a witty and travelled Frenchman, who 
ag his impressions of many visits to England, Gibraltar, Egypt, and 

ndia, 

‘* We do not hesitate to pronounce this book one of the most notable that 
has eppesnet. in the past quarter of a century......It should find a place in every 
Englishman’s library.””—Davly Telegraph. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Vol. III. GERMANY—ROMANCERO (Bks. I. & II.) 5s. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED.—5s. each. 
Vol. I. THE BOOK OF SONGS. Vol. II. NEW POEMS, & ATTA TROLL. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MARIE VAN VORST. 


AMANDA OF THE MILL. 


« This story deals with the conditions under which mill girls work. The 
authoress knows her subject well, and has written a most interesting and 
powerful work. 


THE PRODIGAL SON - - - Haw Caine 
AN ACT IN A BACKWATER - E. F. Benson 
CUT LAURELS - - - - - M. Hamimton 
NANCY STAIR - - - - Evryor M. LANE 
THE CLANSMAN ° - - Tuomas Dixon, Jr. 
THE SEEKER - H. Leon Winson 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


Rare and Valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and OO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
March 22nd, and two following days, at 1 o’clock, RARE AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS, including the Library of a Clergyman (deceased) removed from the 
North of England, and other properties, comprising a collection of rare early 
rinted books from the German, Italian, and French Presses ; old black-letter 
oks; a fine coloured copy of De Wit’s Atlas, Schomburgk's views in Guiana, 
and other books with coloured plates; Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, &c., 
7 vols.; topographical and antiquarian works; French illustrated books ; 
Byron’s works, Edition de Luxe, 13 vols. ; Thackeray’s works, library edition, 
26 vols. ; the Italian Novelists, 7 vols.; Westmacott’s English Spy, coloured 
lates, 2 vols.; first editions of Dickens, Lever, and other esteemed authors ; 
Bentham’s Works by Bowring, 11 vols.; Morris's British Birds, 6 vols. ; 
standard works in history, travel, and divinity, &e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 



































OOKS FOR SALE.—A Gentleman has a number of 
rare Books for Sale, including Gregory’s Decretalia, Coburger, 1482; 
Dolce’s Transformationi, 1553; Las Casas’ Tratado Comprobatorio, 1553; Cal- 
vin’s In Librum Psalmorum Commeutarius, 1557; Herrera’s edition of Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, 1580; Fulke’s Defense and Confession, 1583; Sidney and 
Golding: De Mornay, 1587; Speght’s Chaucer, 1598 and 1602 editions; Daniel's 
Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, 1623; Thomas Nabbe’s The Bride, 1640; 
Ogilby’s Homer, 2 vols., 1669; Dryden and Lee: The Duke of Guise (with 
music), 1683; Charles Davenant’s Circe, 1685; Aphra Behn's Miscellany, 1685; 
De Hondt’s Dutch edition of Dampier, 1698-1704; the German and English 
Prayer Book printed by Cooke in Dublin, 1710; The Tatler, 4 vols. 8vo, 1710-11; 
Woodes Rogers’ Cruising Voyage, 1718; the Baskervflle Milton, 1758; Wal- 
le’s Works, 5 vols., 1789; Wordsworth’s White Doe, 1815; Dickens’ Our 
utual Friend (monthly parts), 1864-5; Curzon’s Persia, 1892; Underdowne’s 
Heliodorus, 1895; Ricci’s Correggio (Japanese vellum), 1896.—Kindly address 
offers to ““SPECTATOR,” Claremont, Shaldon, Teignmouth. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“Mr. E. Baker 
is a very experienced bookseller.”—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. All 
out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The most expert 
bookfinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1848 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809 ; 25s. for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and a, Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


L number in stock; many Rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s Printed List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 

















A PRESENT _ 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 





The Overseas Daily Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
address in the world for 55s., including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O, 


or Cheque, crossed “Coutts and Co,” 





Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-Sfree 
by applying to the 


ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London, 


———= 


OF INTEREST TO BRITISH AND COLONIAL 
AGRICULTURISTS. 
The importance of the Clifton-on-Bowmont Farming System is now widely 
recognised, and the urgency of the times has induced the owner of the 
Experimental Farm, ROBERT H. ELLIOT, Esq., to issue a Third Edition 


“AGRICULTURAL CHANGES 


Required by these Times, and How to Carry Them Out, 
the previous editions being now sold out, 
_ This Edition has been revised and brought thoroughly up to date by the 
inclusion of experiences on the Farm up to the end of October, 1904, giving 
much information of the greatest value to all interested in the welfare of 
Home and Colonial Agriculture. 

With Illustrations and Map of the Experimental Farm, post-free 3s, 11d, 

J. & J. H. RUTHERFURD, Kelso. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 


WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- N.B.—Two or Tl Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 


RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


RR WANTED (Old or New); any Quantity for 

Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offers 
sent per return. Experienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections. 
Scarce and out-of-print Books supplied, no matter what subject. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Ca‘ t 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bi 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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The OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


For 1905. 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s, 


third Issue of this important Work 

‘She Tweet sharieed and Comprehensive Record 
Hi) the Condition and Work of the Church of 
England and of all Churches in communion with 
her throughout the World. | 
This Volume has a special interest and value, as 
it givesa Complete Statistical Review of the Present 
Position and Work of the Church in England and 
Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently 
recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury 


and York, 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 North Street. 








INDEXING. Manual of Practical Index- 
ing, by A. L. Cuarge. Cr. 8vo, 5s, net. “Itisas 
complete and thorough a treatise on indexing 
as anyone could possibly desire.”—Scotsman. 
“The subject is worked out with a wealth of 
detail that must make the book useful,”— 
Glasgow Herald. ; ; 

Jumrary Suprty Co., 181 Queen Victoria St., E.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘he quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/g 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
ewes us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per Dozen 
Bois. 4-Bots, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pons, Paris, 1900, 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s, 3d. 











May be had by order through any Book- 
seiler or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
{ WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYABLE In ADVANCE, 

Including postage to any Yearly. Half- war. 
= of the United King- ¥ Bow 5 oar. 
PL ae oo ewe KL 8G... 0143,..07 2 
cluding postage to an: 
of the English 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 





MRS. WARD'S 


brilliant powers.” 


DAILY NEWS: 

“This is probably the best 
book which Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has yet produced....... 
Lady Kitty is @ real human 
being.” 


By Mrs. 


temperament.” 


NEW NOVEL. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, —“ A superb book, full of colour 
and stimulus, noble in its elevation, sweeping in its current of 
narrative, vibrating with all that the heart cares for—an achieve- 
ment possible only to the resource and concentration of the most 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 63, 


THE MARRIAGE 
OF 
WILLIAM ASHE. 


HUMPHRY WARD. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The idea is admirably conceived and well 
worked out....... It is a pleasure in these days of rapid and slovenly writing 
to come across a book which is so able and conscientious in its workman- 
ship, so well planned and so carefully thought out.” 


COUNTRY LIFE.—‘‘ A novel that will yield the greatest pleasure to the 
admirers of the authoress, as it is as fine a specimen of her work as has yet 
been produced....... It is a wonderful study of a very exceptional and fine 


TIMES 3 
“Mrs. ‘Ward’s latest novel 
is of unfailing interest. To 
begin it is to be forced to 
continue it to the end.”’ 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








DR. J. 


N.B.—Numerous 


Testimonials from Eminent 


DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


Physicians accompany each Bottle, 





Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 





MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD’S 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTB., 
BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9doz 

Gents’ 3/3 , | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
* The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rozsinson & CLEAVER have a 


nities world-wide fame.”—Queen, 

tists post race, MANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 


Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Roller towelling, 3d. 








Samples and er yard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMASK lass Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 





Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 83d. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

LINEN. 


TABLE nove 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 





China, Japan,&. .. 1126,,0163..082 


Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 
POZO. cccccesceccccees eccoccces £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .++....+0 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column........+« 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 3 ¢@ 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) cccccccccccce Ceccccce - 88 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..escccccccssees£16 16 0 
Inside Page ....60- ccvceccccce 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional iine 


(containing on an average tweive words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 


16s. an inch, 


Broad column following Rofo. apr of the Week,” 


15s. an inc’ 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; net, 
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BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST: 


The Evolution of the Japanese. 


Social and Psychic. By SYDNEY L. GULICK, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.) 
Guardian.—‘ Singularly o 
Spectator.—*‘ Analyses wit 
Japanese people,” 


A Maker of New Japan. 
The Life of Joseph Hardy Neesima, LL.D., President of Doshisha Univer- 
sity, Kyoto. y Professor J. D. DAVIS, D.D., Doshisha University. 
Third Edition, with 16 Illustrations, 3s. net. (postage 4d.) 


Holy Himalaya. 
The Religion, Traditions, and Scenery of a Himalayan Province. 
SHERMAN OAKLEY, M.A., of the London Missionary Society. 
16 Full-page Illustrations, 5s. net (postage 4d.) 
Spectator.—* Mr. Oakley has given us a really valuable book.” 
Times.—“ Mr. Oakley writes attractively and with the knowledge gained by 
fifteen years’ residence in ‘the province.” 


The Gist of Japan. 


The Islands and their People. By R. B. PEERY, A.M., Ph.D. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations, 5s., post-free. 
Athenzum.—* By far the most authoritative statement on the subject that 
we have met with.” 


Korean Sketches. 
Nine Years’ Observations in the Hermit Nation. 
Author of “The Vanguard: a Tale of Korea.” 
3s. 6d., post-free. 
Bookman.—“ His pictures of the life of one of the quaintest and oldest of 
living races are most entertaining and instructive.” 


Manchuria—East of the Barrier; 
or, Side Lights on the Manchuria Mission. By J. MILLER GRAHAM. 
With Illustrations and Map, 3s. 6d., post-free. 

Glasgow Herald.—“ No student of social habits and national characteristics 
can afford to neglect this simple record by a singularly acute and sympathetic 
observer.” 


New Forces in Old China. 


By ARTHUR J. BROWN, Author of ‘‘ The New Era in the Philippines.” 
Illustrated, 5s. net (postage 4d.) Gives some startling information on 
the transformation that has come over China since the Boxer Rebellion. 


Spectator.—*‘ Profoundly interesting, and will repay careful study.” 
WORKS BY DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 
China in Convulsion. 


The Origin ; the Outbreak ; the Climax; the Aftermath. In 2 vols. demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Charts, 21s., post-free, . 
Daily News.—‘ A splendid work, by an eminent authority.” 


Village Life in China. 


31 Illustrations, 7s. 6d., post-free. 
Athenzuwm,—“‘ Gives a more faithful representation of village life in China 
than any that has ever yet been attempted.” 


Chinese Characteristics. 


With additional Illustrations, 7s. 6d., post-free. 
Quartely Review.—‘‘ The most brilliant book ever written on that subject.” 








rtune....... a very valuable book.” 
much acuteness the characteristics of the 


By E. 
With 


By JAMES 8. GALE, 
With 8 Illustrations, 


New Edition. 


New Edition, 
Revised. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 100 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.LS, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
FOURTH EDITION, 10s. 6d. net. 





Extracts from the British Press :— 

“TI am enthralled by the magnificence of the reasoning and the striking 
freshness of the treatment.”—Dr. Georce Matueson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

“It deserves and will reward careful perusal.” —Standard, 

Extracts from the American Press :— 

“Tt ought to sell by the tens of thousands.’—Judge Hiram L, Srsrey, io 
the Western Christian Advocate, 

** A mind-enlarging book.”—Lpworth Herald (Chicago). 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





‘¢‘Our greatest Foreign Minister.’’—Lord Acton, 


GEORGE CANNING. 


By H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, 
Lecturer in History at Lecds University. 


7s. 6d. net. 








“The best life we have of our most distinguished Statesman.” 
—Spectator. 


JAMES FINCH & CO., Ltd., 33 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
payable to “ John Baker,” 


————___ 


THE 


CHEAP 


COTTAGES. 


EXHIBITION 


(Organised by “ THE 


County GEntLemay” 


and Tue First Garpen City Company 
e ’ 


Lrp.) 





The above I xhibition, which will be hela at 


Letchworth, in 


Hertfordshire, 


during the 


months of July, August, and September, will 


be under the patronage 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

His Grace. the Duke of Bedford, K.G. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
iG 


His Grace the Duke of Westminster. 
The Marquess of Bristol. 

The Rev. Marquess of Normanby. 
The Marquess of Bristol. 

The Marquess of Salisbury. 

The Earl Carrington. 

The Earl of Coventry. 

The Earl of Ducie. 

The Earl Egerton of Tatton. 

The Earl of Gainsborough. 

The Earl of Haddington, K.T. 

The Earl of Jersey, G.C.B. 

The Earl of Lytton. 

The Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G. 
Field-Marshal the Earl Roberts, K.G., 


V.C. 

The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 

The Earl of Selborne. 

The Earl of Sheffield. 

The Earl Spencer, K.G. 

The Viscount Valentia. 

The Lord Bishop of Chester. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

The Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

Lord Amherst of Hackney. 

Lord Armstrong. 

Lord Avebury. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T. 

Lord Brassey, K.C.B. 

Lord Burghclere. 

Lord Heneage. 

Lord Hylton, 

Lord Leigh. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
G.C.M.G. 

Lord Tredegar. 

Lord Wenlock, G.C.LE, 

Lord Robert Cecil. 

Lady Wantage. 

The Bishop of Salford. 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester. 

The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Gerald Balfour, M.P. 

The Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P. 

The Right Hon. S:r John Dorington, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, 

1 > 


Sir Hugh Bell, Bart. 

Sir Charles Cave, Bart. 

Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny, 
Bart. 

Sir William Chance, Burt. 

Sir B. Walter Foster, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Alfred Harmsworth, Bart, 

Sir Henry Lawrence, Bart. 

Sir Walter Lawrence, K.C.I.E, 

Sir Hugh Shaw-Stewart, Bart. 

Sir Edward Strachey, Bart., M.P. 
(President of the Rural District 
Councils’ Association). 

Sir John Hibbert, K.C.B. 

Sir Ralph Littler, K.C, 

Sir G. Pilkington. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. 


of the following :— 


Sir Thomas Wardell, 

Mr. Justice Bray. 

ee ae Grantham. 

ear-Admiral th 

7 oer e Hon. Thomas § 

‘he Hon. Sydney Holland, 

The Hon. F. W. D. Smith, M.P, 

The Hon. Perey Wyndham, 

Mr. L. A. Atherley-Jonos, K.C,, M r, 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P aes 

Mr. Will Crooks, M.P. 

Mr. R. C. Munro-Ferguson, M.P, 

Mr. F. A. Channing, M.P, 
Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P. 
Mr. D. Lloyd-George, M.P. 

Mr. A. C. Humphreys-Owen, M.P, 

Mr. Henry Norman, M.P. 

Captain Pretyman, M.P. 

Mr. James Tomkinson, M.P, 

Mr. Courtney Warner, M.P, 

a - bang M.P. 

The President of Mag c 
Pre eat ugdalen Collego, 

Mr. W. M. Ackworth. 

The Rev. Dr. F. W. Bussell, 

Mr. Wilfred S. Blunt. 

Mr. Wallace Bruce, L.C.C, 

Mr. Edward Cadbury. 

Mr. A. H. Clough. 

r. G. H. Darwin, F.B.S. 

Col. Hope Edwards. 

Mr. Herbert Fordham. 

Mr. Rider Haggard. 

Mr. Cecil Harmsworth. 

Mr. Hildebrand Harmsworth, 

Mr. Henry Harris. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall. 

Mr Ebenezer Howard. 

Mr. T. H. W. Idris, J.P., L.C.C, 

Mr. Mark Judge. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

Mr. W. H. Lever. 

Col. Le Roy Lewis, D.S.0, 

Mr. C. 8. Loch. 

Mr. Edwin Lutyens, 

Mr, W. R. Malcolm, 

Mr. Hugh Morrison. 

Mr. Ralph Neville, K.C. 

Mr. Arthur Newbold. 

Mr. H. D. Pearsall. 

Mr. C. Arthur Pearson. 

Dr. John Pollen, C.LE., LL.D. 

Mr. H. A. Powell. 

Mr. W. Ransome. 

Mr. H. A. Read (Secretary of 
the Building Bye-laws Reform 
Association). 

Mr. Charles Rogers, 

Mr. R. W. Schultz. 

Mr. 8.8. Stephens, 

Mr. H: L. Story. 

Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. 

Mr. Franklin Thomasson, 

Mr. KE. D. Till. 

Mr. Christopher Turner, 

Mr. A. Vernon, J.P., C.C. (Past 
President of the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution). 

Mr. Godfrey Walker. 

Mr. Aneurin Williams, 

Mr. H..C. Willink. 

Mr. Alderman Winfrey. 





Mr. W. R. M. Wynne, 


The subscriptions to the above Exhibition now amount to 
close on £1,000, but it is greatly hoped that further dona, 
tions will be received in order that the Prize List may be 


increased. 


Subscriptions should be forwarded to WILBRAHAM V. 
COOPER, Secretary, THE CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBI- 
TION, 347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, London, 
W.C., from whom full particulars in regard to the 





Exhibition can also be obtained. 
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i 
THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


yew BOOK BY ELINOR GLYN, 


Author of 
“THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH.” 


“she is at this moment our leading novelist 


of modern manners, %W_SPHERE. 


THE VICISSITUDES 


OF 
EVANGELINE. 


Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


“The author, an impressionist artist of remarkable ability, 
ives us distinct characters in dexterous touches, with capital 

scenes from the comedy of life. Very charming.” 
—WORLD. 


“ Mrs. Elinor Glyn set all society laughing. The clever, 
satiric pages will find thousands of readers. We have all 
the portrait painting, cynicism, and humour that we expect, 


sprinkled through the pages.’ —DAILY EXPRESS. 


“Mrs. Glyn possesses the power of presenting scenes in 
such a way that they appear to be acted under our very eyes. 
She tells her tale in simple, nervous language. We watch 
her characters with unfailing interest, because we feel we are 
looking at real men and women. She knows what to say 
and what to leave unsaid. This gives a vitality to her books 
which many far more thoughtful writers fail to obtain.” 

—STANDARD. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 





Just Published.—Two Volumes of Essays 
By the late LORD SALISBURY. 


ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, nett. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY. 1896— 
January 23rd, 1901. By the Right Hon. Sir Mounrstuart E. Grant 
Durr, G.C.S.L, F.R.S. Seventh Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 

[Ready next Tuesday. 


THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. 


An Inquiry into the Cause which has Produced the Empire and Regulates 
its Cohesion, together with an Estimate of the Dangers which Threaten 
itin the Future. By the Hon. GeorGe Pret, Author of ‘‘ The Enemies of 
England.” Demy 8vo, 12s. nett. [Now ready, 


THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. By 


Micuart MacDonaGu, Author of * Daniel O'Connell, the Irish Tribune.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s, nett. 
‘A living picture of strange days.”—Standard. 
“Mr. MacDonagh has placed all students of Irish history under an obliga- 
tion by the careful and impartial editing of the most valuable papers.” 
—Northern Whig. 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. 


By R. Boswortu Smitu, Author of the “Life of Lord Lawrence,” &c, 
Square demy Svo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. nett. [Now ready. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


VOLUME 1V. NOW READY. 
DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CHaRLOTTR BaRReTT. With Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dosson. With Photogravure Portraits aud other Sketches. In 
6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. IL, 1781-1786. Vol. IT. 
August, 1786—June, 1788. Vol. IV., July, 1788—July, 1791. 10s. 6d. net each. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE. A Memoir. By ELEANor 


F. Ratusone. With Portraits, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.—Concluding Vol. 
CHATHAM. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH ARMY (1783-1802). Four 
Lectures Delivered at the Staff College and Cavalry School. By the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescus, Author of “A History of the British Army.” With 
Maps, 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








_ SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By Samvet Dit, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
estern Empire.” 8vo, lis. net. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. With 13 Maps and 


5 Plans. Third Edition. 5s. net. 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, _ including 


GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SMYRNA, EPHESUS, &c. Second Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans, 
9s. net. 


ITALY AND SICILY. 


Plans, Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


THE LOGIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 


By Cuartes J. Wuitsy, B.A., M.D.Cantab. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[ Tuesday. 





With 19 Maps and 36 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being some 
Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics. Bv J. R. ILurincworts, 
M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Personality: Human and Divine,” ‘‘ Reason and 
Revelation,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A NEW VOLUME OF LENTEN READINGS, 
CHRIST THE LIFE AND LIGHT. Lenten 


Readings selected from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. Pa1utirs Brooks, D.D. 
By W. M.L. Jay. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW RBEADY. 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








NOW READY. 

The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities. 
PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS. 

By Authority of the Committee of the Slock Exchange. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 

INTELLIGENCE FOR 1905. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
A carefully revised précis of information regarding 
BRITISH, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SECURITIES. 
Edited by the Secrelary of the Share and Loan Department. 


This work is produced under the direct authority of the London Stock 
Exchange, and has earned a high reputation for completeness and accuracy. 
Every kind of security, from British and Foreign Government Stocks to the 
innumerable Commercial an Industrial Companies known to the London and 
Provincial Markets, is described in elaborate and exhaustive detail. 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE will be 
found invaluable; while to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Compa 
Director and Secretary, and to business men generally, it will be fouiid 
indispensable as the STANDARD book of reference. 








London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpos. Codes: Umicopz and ABC, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 




























































Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE CRISIS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY: 


A History of Gettysburg and the Wilderness. 
By CECIL BATTINE, 
Captain 15th King’s Hussars. 


With Coloured Frontispiece (Battle Flags of the Confederacy), and 
6 Maps, 8vo, 16s. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics. 
By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“When a man of trained intelligence and keen reasoning faculties, a well. 
cultivated power of observation and the habit of classifying and presenting 
facts lucidly, undertakes to describe in book form a journey to some part of 
the Empire which he has recently visited for the first time, it is safe to assume 
that the book will repay whatever time may be devoted to its perusal by those 
who sit at home. Such a volume is published to-day in the able and informing 
survey of ‘South Africa,’ by Mr. Balfour Browne, the well-known Parlia- 
mentary counsel.”—Standard. 











ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With Photogravure Portrait after Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 
Crown $Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 

ConTENTS.—Adventures among Books—Recollections of Robert 
Louis Stevenson—Rab’s Friend—Oliver Wendell Holmes—Mr. 
Morris's Poems—Mrs. Radcliffe’s Novels—A Scottish Romanticist of 
1830—The Confessions of Saint Augustine—Smollett—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—The Paradise of Poets—Paris and Helen—Enchanted 
Cigarettes—Stories and Story-telling—The Supernatural in Fiction 
—An Old Scotch Psychical Researcher—The Boy. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION IN TWELVE PARTS. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Parts I.-VI.—Crown 8vo, 1s. net each Part. 


The type of this New Edition is reset, and the Parts bound in grey 
boards, with linen backs, similar in style to the various Lectures and 
Essays by William Morris which were printed | in the Golden Type. 








RICE PAPERS: 
Stories and Sketehes of Life in China. 
By H. L. NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Mr. L. Norris’s ‘Rice Papers’ possess all the delicate attributes which 
properly self-respecting rice papers should have. They are as light as feathers, 
ee Held up to the light each ‘ Paper’ discloses its watermark—a Chinaman 
very wittily presented.”—Academy. 

“The author has evidently an intimate and first-hand knowledge of the 
Chinaman; he‘has a keen perception of the humorous, and an exceedingly good 
style of telling a story.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 





MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H. 
A Novel. By EYRE HUSSEY. 
With 6 Illustrations by G. D. ARMouR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘*If there breathes the man with soul so dead that the sight of a pack of 
dappled hounds with waving tails, of well-groomed horses and pink-coated 
riders, rouses no answering thrill within his breast, let him avoid Mr. Eyre 
Hussey’s new novel, for it is a hunting novel pure and simple; hounds and 
horses, kennels, stables, and runs across country are its theme.” 

—Daily Graphic, 








LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COM PANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopie Work, &c. 
Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6. 





"a aa ae 
Every Landowner, F armer, 


Builder, Contractor, Clerk Of 
Works, and Architect in the 
British Isles should be in 
possession of the Special 
Supplement, 


“In Search of a 
#150 Cottage’ 


Issued by “ The County Gentleman," 


and now on Sale, price Nine« 
pence (9d.) post-free, 





“In SearcH OF A £150 CorraGe” was first 
issued as a Supplement to Zhe County 
Gentleman, but owing to the immense 
demand at once created, the Proprietors 
found it necessary to issue the Supple. 


ment as a separate Publication. 


OF THE 3rd EDITION A FEW 
COPIES REMAIN ON HAND. 


Should you wish to secure a copy, you 
can do so by at once filling in the subjoined 
Order Form and posting it to the PuBLisuer, 
The County Gentleman, 3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C., enclosing 9d. in 


stamps. 








ORDER FORM. 


To the PUBLISHER, 
3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C, 


Please send Me..r...1.....copies of “In 
Search of a 4150 Cottage,” containing Plans, 
Specifications, and Technical Memoranda 
concerning the erection of 30 types of £150 
Cottages, for which I enclose you Nenepent 
(od.) 2 stamps. 


PG vinisectsuuslinstititenebiciinbatinecbi vevtiecdleciielia ' 
IEE. ccccispaiinsinedecnicsiapinidl wo ; 
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A NEW BOOK 


pY THE AUTHOR OF 


“On the Heels of 
De Wet” 


THE 
YELLOW 
WAR 


6s. 6s. 
“ce O 99 


Whose Pictures of Incidents witnessed 
during the War in the Far East have been 
appearing in BLAckwoop’s MaGazine and 


attracting wide attention. 


“We cannot recall anything quite so fascinating in 
this particular and extremely modern branch of litera- 
ture since the Intelligence Officer wrote for us the 
delightful and moving story of the chase of De Wet 
in the pages of Blackwood’s famous magazine.” 

—TIMEs. 

“A brilliant war book.”—DaiLty MAIL. 


“This remarkable book.”—WoRLD. 


“A book to be read, and not merely to taste.” 
—STANDARD. 


“We cannot hope for any work which will be more 
graphic and convincing.” —MANCHESTER COURIER. 


“The sounds of battle and sudden death ring in the 
teader’s ears,”—Sr. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 


“It would be difficult to find a parallel in literature 
of this kind."—Daity TELEGRAPH. 





WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH anp LONDON. 


The Books in the following List can be obtained at all the Circu- 
lating Libraries and of all Booksellers, Mr. Lane will send post« 
free to any address a List of his Recent Publications and Illustrated 
Prospectuses. 


THE NOVELS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Mr. JOHN LANE will publish on March 23rd in the 
New Pocket Library the first volume of a new handy- 
volume edition of the Novels of the EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD. 


The volumes will be printed upon a specially thin wer from a large-faced 
type. Each will be handsomely bound in red cloth and leather respectively, 
with a gilt top, and will contain an Introduction by the Eart or IppEsLeIGH, 


Size, pott 8vo (6 in. by 3} in.), gilt top; bound in cloth, 1s, 6d. net; 
bound in leather, 2s. net. 


SYBIL, [Ready March 23rd. 
TANCRED. » April 11th. 
VENETIA. » May 9th. 
CONTARINI FLEMING.  , June Gth. 


THE LIFE &LETTERS 
OF R. S. HAWKER 


(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW). By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES. Numerous 
Illustrations, including a Water-Colour Portrait by the EARL OF CAR 
LISLE, Lithographs by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, demy 8vo, 21s. net, 

TIMES.—* A triumphant acquittal.” 

OUTLOOK.—“ This admirable biography.” 

MORNING POST.—“ Gratitude is distinctly due to Mr. Byles.” 

STANDARD —“‘ A breezy book, with plenty of salt in it.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— This fascinating and charmingly produced book.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* This admirable memoir...... the definitive life.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ Hawker will live long.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Here, at length, is the authentic life.” 

DAILY EXPRESS,—‘‘ One of the most readable biographies written for a 
long time past.” 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS.—“ A book that will be dear to all who revere 
Hawker’s memory and to all who love the West Country.” 


WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA 


The Great Pilgrimage, A.H. 1318, A.D. 1902. By HADJI KHAN, M.R.A.S., 
and WILFRID SPARROY. With an Introduction by Professor VAM. 
BERY, and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* One of the most enlightening and captivating 
books about the East ever written.” 
OUTLOOK.—* Captivates and retains the interest of the reader to the end.” 
GLOBE.—* Of extreme interest.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Fascinating.” 
DAILY NEWS.—* A most vivid and interesting account.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“*A most impressive picture..,....capital 
reading throughout.” 


















THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CHILD. 
By E. H. COOPER. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 


The Countess oF WARWICK, in the DAILY MAIL.—“ This delightful book.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZEIT'T'E.—‘* Mr. Cooper has made himself the expert on 
child-life.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— The volume brings him to the front rank, 
proclaims him a leader...... This deliciously fresh and unconventional book.” 

M.A.P.—“ A charming book.” 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 
jdited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A. SPENDER. 2 vols., 
with Portrait and many New Poems, crown 8vo, 9s. net. 
TIMES.—“ William Watson is in a line with the high priests of poetry, 
reared, like Ion, in the shadow of Delphie presences and memories.” 
BUOKMAN,—“ From the very first we have pleaded Mr. Watson’s right to 
the foremost place among our living poets,” 








BOOKS & PERSONALITIES. 
By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of “‘ Between the Acts.” Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“‘ Masterly appreciations.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“* As discriminating as they are appreciative.” 











THE 


WORIEN OF SHAKESPEARE’S FAMILY. 


By MARY ROSE, Curator of Shakespeare’s Birthplace. With numerous 
Illustrations, 16mo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net. [March 21st. 


6s. NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 6s. 
HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. W. 8S. Jackson. 


ATHENZUM,—“ The circumstances of the duel are exceedingly funny.” 
ACADEMY.—“ His fooling is excellent.” 
BEFORE THE CRISIS. F. B. Morr. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Mott must have known that he would invite 
comparison with the great prose epic of the Abolition movement, ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’; but all readers will admit that, tested even by that ordeal, it 
is worthy to rank with Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s universal work.” 
THE MANITOBAN. H. H. Basurorp. 
MORNING LEADER.—“ The promise of ‘Tommy Wideawake’ is fully 
maintained.” 
A NEW PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 
ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. 


SPEAKER.—“ We cordially invite our readers to send for ‘A New Paolo 
and Francesca.’” 


CONSTANCE WEST: E. R. Punsnon. 


SPEAKER.—“ Contains some really excellent character-drawing.” 


WIDDICOMBE. M. P. WItcocks. [Now ready. 











JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON and NEW YORK, 
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Some of CASSELL & COMPANY’S New Volumes. 


RUSSIA. By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.LE, K.cy0 
Entirely New Revised and Enlarged Edition, Reset, and in great part Rewritten, 2 yols 
with Maps, 24s. net. 

















CANADA AS IT IS. by JOHN FOSTER FRASER, Author 
of “The Real Siberia,” ‘ America at Work,’ &c. With about 40 Full-page 
Illustrations, 6s. < 





ey 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN. 55, 
FREDERICK TREVES, Part., G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D., Sergeant-Surgeon to 
H.M. the King, &c., &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 39 Full-page Plates 
from Photographs by the Author, 12s. nct. 


The Fourth Impression is now nearly exhausted, and the Fifth will be ready in a few days. 





Ss 


REMINISCENCES OF A _ RADICAL’ PARSON, 


By Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait, 9s. net. 





— 


CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING. | hiitea yy 
WALTER P. WRIGHT. With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, 


2 vols, in half-leather, 30s. net the set. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 











THE THE THE 
ONE WHO| ADVENTURES | GOLDEN 
SAW. OF AN POOL. 
ia EQUERRY. 7 
HEADON - 
HILL, MORICE RICHARD 
Author of “The Duke GERARD, AUSTIN 
Decides.” Author of “ A Lieutenant of the King.” FREEMAN. 
CASSELL’S HISTORY OF THE SECOND IMPRESSION, 6s. 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. | UNDER THE CARE OF THE 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. I—From the Outbreak of the JAPANESE WAR OFFICE. 


War to the Capture of Kin-Chau. Half-leather, 15s. net. By ETHEL McCAUL. With 25 Full-page Illustrations. 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


FRENCH PORCELAIN. By E. S. AUSCHER, formerly Chef de 
Fabrication at Sevres, Translated and Edited by WILLIAM BURTON, Author 
of “English Earthenware,” &c. Containing 24 Plates in Colours, and 48 in Black 
and White, with numerous Reproductions of the various Marks, royal 8vo, cloth 


gilt, gilt top, 30s. net. 
This Edition is limited to 1,250 Copies. 





> a 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 


Loxpon: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the ** SpecTATOR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 18th, 1905, 
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